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Survey of the World 


It became known last 
week that a defense 
of Mr. Taft’s nomina- 
tion and of the action of the Republican 
national committee and the convention’s 
committee on credentials concerning 
contesting delegates would be made in 
Congress. Senator Root, it was said, 
would speak in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentatives Bartholdt and Mondell in the 
House. There will be replies, it is ex- 
pected, from Senators and Representa- 
tives who opposed the nomination. Mr. 
Roosevelt disagreed with Mr. Flinn and 
two or three other supporters of his 
party as to the course to be taken in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere with respect 
to electors. It was proposed that in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland the electors 
should vote for Mr. Taft or for Mr. 
Roosevelt, their action to depend upon 
a popular majority cast for one or the 
other. Mr. Roosevelt would not assent 
to any agreement which recognized Mr. 
Taft as the candidate of the Republican 
party. He said: 

“T claim that in every primary State where 
the primaries were carried for me, and where 
electors have been nominated, that as a mat- 
ter of the highest moral obligation those men 
are bound to vote for me, for I am the nom- 
inee of the overwhelming majority of the rank 
and file of the Republican party, and Mr. 
Taft’s nomination represents nothing but the 
successful dishonesty of the Barnes-Penrose- 
Guggenheim machine, and is not binding on 
any honest Republican. In certain of these 
primary States, as 1 understand it, there is 
now a contest on in the primaries to see 
whether my name or that of Mr. Taft shall 
be put on the regular ticket instead of being 
nominated by petition, it being the intention 
of the party beaten in the primary to nominate 
its electors by petition. This is all right and 
proper; but so far as I have any say in the 
matter I shall not assent to any arrangement 
by which under any circumstances my sup- 
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porters or electors supported by them shall 
cast their votes for Mr. Taft.” 

In Kansas a judge has issued a temporary 
injunction restraining every county. clerk 
in the State from printing on the official 
primary ballot, under the head of “Re- 
publican Party,” the names of those 
candidates for Presidential electors who 
have openly declared that, if elected, 
they will vote for Roosevelt. In several 
other States complications have arisen 
and probably will be taken to the courts. 
Several State conventions to choose dele- 
gates for the Roosevelt national conven- 
tion were held last week. In Michigan 
a convention adopted a platform, the 
substance of which is printed in our edi- 
torial pages, where something is said 
also about the resignation of Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, who is assisting in the organiza- 
tion of the new party in Connecticut. 
Mr. Roosevelt decided that he -would 
make no tour of the Middle Western 
States before the convention. In his 
speech on the first day of the conven- 
tion’s session he will make an elaborate 
presentation of his principles and views. 
Ormsby McHarg, who represented Mr. 
Roosevelf’s interests in connection with 
contesting delegations in the South, and 
who deserted the Roosevelt standard 
after the convention, says he does not 
think the new party will live, because no 
enduring party can be built upon the 
personality of one man: ' 

“If anything should happen to Mr. Roose- 
velt, this movement would be over. A party 
to live must have a more substantial basis, so 
that if one man stubs his toe its usefulness 
will not be at an end.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has withdrawn from the 
Republican Club of New York. The 
Republican State Committee of New 
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York, of which William Barnes, Jr., is 
chairman, has decided that the State 
convention (to nominate State officers) 
shall be held at Saratoga on September 
25, and has named the State’s forty-five 
Presidential electors. It is reported that 
a majority of the Republican electors in 
Wisconsin will vote for Mr. La Follette. 

Governor Wilson desired that the 
Democratic campaign should be con- 
ducted by William F. McCombs and a 
committee appointed by him. The na- 
tional committee acquiesced. Mr. Mc- 
Combs was elected chairman, with 
power to appoint his associates. These 
were named at Sea Girt on the 18th, and 
the campaign committee, virtually select- 
ed by Governor Wilson himself, is as 
follows: 


William F. McCombs, chairman; Robert S. 
Hudspeth, of New Jersey; Josephus Daniels, 
of North Carolina; Willard Saulsbury, of 
Delaware; Robert Ewing, of Louisiana; A. 
Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvamia; Joseph E. 
Davies, of Wisconsin; Judge W. R. King, of 
Oregon; Senator Thomas P. Gore, ot Okla- 
homa; Senator James A. O’Gorman, of New 
York; Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri; 
Congressman Daniel J. McGillicuddy, of 
Maine; Congressman Albert S. Burleson, of 
Texas: William G. McAdoo, of New York. 


The last six were not members of the 
national committee. To visiting mem- 
bers of the committee Governor Mar- 
shall said, on the 16th: 


“There are many kinds of Progressives 
nowadays. One believes in taking the tariff 
from Iowa products and putting it on Indiana 
products, and another supports the opposite 
policy. I am not that kind of Progressive. 
But if the term means one who believes the 
Democratic party should meet changing condi- 
tions by protecting the people against the spe- 
cial interests, I am progressive.” 


The Senate, on the 15th, for- 
mally received the House’s 
articles of impeachment 
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against Judge Archbald. Four days 
later the judge appeared before the 
Senate, which was in session as a court, 
and it was decided that he must make 
answer on the 29th inst. By a vote 
of 6 to 3, the House Committee on 
Elections holds that Theron FE. Catlin, 
Republican, of St. Louis, should be 
unseated, and that Patrick Gill, his 
Democratic rival at the polls, should 
be seated in his place. Catlin’s election, 
the committee decides, was invalid be- 
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cause it was procured by a lavish ex- 
penditure of money. His father, a mil- 
lionaire, spent $13,000 for him in the 
campaign. The son’s majority was about 
1,200. His engagement to marry the 
daughter of ex-Governor Merriam, of 
Minnesota, was recently announced. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Bailey, 
of Texas, and intended to be a rebuke to 
President Taft, because of his letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt about the Lorimer case, 
was passed in the Senate last week by a 
vote of 35 to 23, 6 Republicans standing 
with 29 Democrats in the affirmative. It 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That any attempt on the part of a 
President of the United States to exercise the 
powers and influence of his great office for 
the purpose of controlling the vote of any 
Senator on a question involving a right to a 
seat in the Senate or any other matter within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Senate would 
violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution, and invade the right of the 
Senate. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Bailey 
sharply attacked both Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is said that Mr. Lorimer 
will seek an election to the House. 

All but two of the Treasury officers men- 
tioned by A. Platt Andrew, formeriy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, as 
having complained of the conduct of Sec- 
retary MacVeagh, have sent to the Sec- 
retary letters which virtually contradict 
Mr. Andrew’s assertions. Among these 
men are Mr. Hilles and Mr. Norton, for- 
merly Assistant Secretaries; Director 
Ralph, Auditor Kram and Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner Cabell. The two ex- 
cepted are Comptroller Murray and 
Treasurer McClung. There are rumors 
that they will resign. Mr. Andrew says 
that Director Ralph and Auditor Kram 
read and approved his letters of criti- 
cism, addressed to the President and the 
Secretary, before they left his hands. 

An agreement was reached in the Senate 
last week providing for votes as tollows: 
Wool tariff bill, July 25 ; excise bill, 26th ; 
sugar tariff bill, 27th. This will clear 
away the tariff measures. It is thought, 
however, that none of them will be 
passed, because the Republican insur- 
gents are no longer in alliance with the 
Democrats.——The House has passed a 
bill creating a Department of Labor, 
whose head shall be a member of the 
Cabinet, 
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The packing companies 
Trust Questions 

called the Beef Trust, 
have published statements showing that 
a dissolution of the combination has 
been effected by a distribution of about 
350 packing plants, valued at $50,000,- 
000, controlled by the National Packing 
Company, a corporation in which all of 
the leading packers had an interest. This 
disintegration is subject, however, to the 
approva! of the Government. The in- 
quiry concerning the packing companies 
which is to be made by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee has not yet been under- 
taken, Testimony was taken in two 
or three cities, last week, in the suit 
against the Keystone Watch Company, 
or Watch Trust. It is denied in 
Washington that there have been any 
negotiations for a settlement of the case 
against the Shoe Machinery Company by 
a dissolution subject to approval by the 
courts. The majority report of the 
Stanley Steel Trust inquiry committee 
will be a very long one. *Intimations as 
to the character of it have been pub- 
lished. It will call fag a dissolution of 
the Corporation and will propose several 
bills. These, it is understood, will facili- 
tate legal proceedings against trusts by 
persons injured, will place upon a trust 
defendant the burden of proving that its 
actions are in “reasonable” restraint of 
trade, will forbid corporations engaged 
in mining to own railroads or steamship 
lines, and will provide that directors of 
corporations that manufacture steel rails 


shall not be directors of railroad com- 
panies, 


General Pedro Ivonet, one 
The Islands of the two leaders of the 

negro rebels in Cuba, was 
surrounded by Government troops on the 
18th, near El Caney, twelve miles from 
Santiago, captured and killed. The other 
commander, General Estenoz, was killed 


two or three weeks ago. The United 
States marines stationed near Guanta- 
namo have returned to their ships——In 
igit, Cuba received 38,053 immigrants, 
84 per cent. of whom came from Spain 
and 70 per cent. could read and write. 
——In response to a resolution asking 
lor a statement of expenditures on ac- 
count of the Philippines, President Taft 


of Chicago, commonly. 
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sent a message to Congress, last week, 
saying that the islands had actually paid 
for themselves, and that there was a bal- 
ance in their favor on all items except in 
the increased cost of the army and the 
navy. This could not be accurately de- 
termined. It was an open question 
whether the army in the Philippines cost 
more than it did at home. Direct ex- 
penditures for the islands amounted to 
$3,451,925, and against this was $4,975,- 
747 expended out of Philippine revenues 
in the execution of the military purposes 
of the United States, for which the isl- 
ands had not been reimbursed. The cost 
of fortifications and naval stations could 
not be estimated accurately. He added: 

“Aside from the direct appropriations of 
Congress, the expenditures incident to mili- 
tary and naval operations and the support of 
the United States forces in the archipelago, 
the Philippine Islands have been in no way a 
charge against the United States Treasury. 
In other words, the Philippines government 
has been entirely self-supporting. Moreover, 
it has been thruout self-supporting in a larger 
sense than any other territorial possession of 
the United States. All expenses attached to 
the collection of revenues, to the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department and of 
course to the survey of the islands, to the con- 
servation of their resources and to the im- 
provement of their rivers and harbors ard to 
all similar works, which elsewhere, as in Porto 
Rico, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, are a 
charge against the national treasury, are and 
have been paid from the revenue of the Phil- 
ippine Islands.” 

Several new cases of plague in Porto 
Rico were reported last week, the entire 
number thus far having been 37. Two 
per cent. of the rats examined there 
were found to be infected. There was 
no surely identified additional case in 
Cuba. 


Last week’s most exciting revo- 
lutionary events were not in the 
north, but in the neighborhood 
vf the capital. On the 20th, 500 men of 
Zapata’s bandit army attacked a passen- 
ger train at Parres, near the edge of the 
Federal district, on the road from the 
capital to Cuernavaca. On the train 
were about 75 civilian passengers and 50 
soldiers. By exploding a mine under the 
track the locomotive was overturned. 
The travelers couldethen make but little 
defense and 84 of them were killed, 43 
of these being soldiers. The Zapatists 
killed several who were disabled by 
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wounds. Then, pouring oil on the cars, 
they destroyed them by fire, and some 
who had been wounded perished in the 
flames. Women had been shockingly 
abused, then killed and subjected to hor- 
rible mutilation. A few days earlier, 60 
Zapatists perished in a battle in Guer- 
rero. Federal troops were ambushed in 
Oaxaca, and 40 of them killed. In the 
north there were no battles. Orozco re- 
mained in Juarez, but nearly all of his 
men had gone westward, tearing up the 
Mexican Northwestern Railroad as they 
proceeded. Huerta was advancing slowiy 
toward Juarez. Rojas, with 2,000 rebels 
at Madera, started a mutiny, threatening 
Orozco and demanding a share of the 
wealth the latter is said to have acquired. 
When Orozco sent General Campa to de- 
stroy the railroad, Rojas put him in 
prison. But Campa was released two or 
three days later, and Rojas moved west- 
ward, intending to reach the Pacfic coast. 
There was no opposition, altho Sanjinez, 
with 1,100 Federals, was not far from 
Rojas. The rebels lived upon the coun- 
try, and took everything they could lay 
their hands on. Federal soldiers in So- 
nora were deserting. On the 20th, Emi- 
lio Vasquez Gomez, formerly a member 
of the Cabinet, and recently (by his own 
proclamation) rebel Provisional Presi- 
dent, was arrested, with three of his asso- 
ciates, in San Antonio. The four were 
locked up charged with violation of our 
neutrality laws. They had been plotting 
in Texas. Large quantities of arms, from 
St. Louis, Kansas City and New Orleans, 
it is said, had been sent to them and 
smuggled across the boundary at Laredo. 

Cloudbursts have destroyed the 
cities of Salamarco and Celaya, in Gua- 
najuato. It is reported that hundreds of 
lives were lost and $20,000,000 worth of 
property was swept away. In the vicin 
ity of Santa Cruz the crops in a thou- 
sand square miles of land are said to have 
been ruined. 


Our Government is 
exerting its friendly 
influence to promote 
reforms in the rubber plantations of 
Peru’s Amazon tergitory of Putumayo, 
where the agents of a British company 
(as shown by the report of an investi- 
gation made by Sir Roger Casement) 
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have treated the natives with great cru- 


elty, subjecting them to torture and 


death. Peru promises to-prevent such 
cruelty in the future. Our Government 
has sent to Iquitos Stewart J. Fuller, 
who has had experience in the consular . 
service, and who will visit the isolated 
territory in question. Peru’s Minister at 
Washington says that the atrocious acts 
complained of were committed some 
years ago (not later than 1907); that 
there has since been a great change for 
the better; that his Government has sent 
two commissions to Putumayo, and has 
appointed a third to recommend meas- 
ures that will absolutely prevent cruelty 
hereafter. In London there has been 
published an appeal for money with 
which to establish in Putumayo a Cath- 
olic mission. Sir Roger and the Prot- 
estants who accompanied him say that 
only by a Catholic mission can the pur- 
pose sought be accomplished, owing to 
the attitude of the Peruvian Government 
and for other reasons. In response to 
a note from our Government, Ecuador 
has paid a large part of the sum long 
due for the trangportation of troops on 
the railroad (owned by Americans) 
from Quito to Guayaquil, and is willing 
that the remainder shall be submitted to 
arbitration. Ecuador has also taken steps 
for the sanitary improvement of Guaya- 
quil, a port noted for the infectious dis- 
cases prevailing there, and has asked the 
United States to loan to her the services 
of Colonel Gorgas and other san‘tary ex- 
perts, in order that a survey may be © 
made and an estimate of cost be pre- 
pared. In January last, Captain Berto- 
lette, of the United States gunboat “ York- 
town,” and several American sailors died 
at Guayaquil of yellow fever. 


The insurance act, which 
was described by Mr. 
Sydney Brooks in the 
last issue of THE INDEPENDENT, went 
into effect on July 15, and there will be 
great interest taken thruout the world 


The British 
Insurance Act 


in watching the effects of it. When first 
proposed by Lloyd George it was re- 
ceived with general applause, but th- 
scheme when presented in detail was 
found to be so complicated and to af- 
fect so many interests that a powerful 
opposition developed and was _ encour- 
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aged for political purposes. The meas- 
ure was intended to be the most vigor- 
ous and systematic attack upon disease 
and causes of disease among the lower 
classes of the population that any gov- 
ernment has ever undertaken, but the 
doctors united in a determined refusal 
to cooperate with the Government on 
the ground that the compensation al- 
lowed for medical attendance was not 
sufficient. Housekeepers also made vio- 
lent manifestations of their displeasure 
at governmental interference with the 
personal relation that was supposed to 
exist between mistress and maid thru the 
requirement to put stamps each week 
upon the servant’s insurance card. The 
Conservative organs openly advocated 
various forms of opposition and passive 
resistance, but as the time approached 
for the act to come into effect they 
ceased to encourage such violent meas- 
ures and counseled compliance with the 
law in the hope of future amendments. 
One reason for the change of tactics was 
that Lloyd George with his usual politi- 
cal tact had drawn the fire of the Oppo- 
sition in the midst @f the campaign by 
a hint that the capitalistic classes were 
threatened by something more danger- 
ous than anything they had so far suf- 
fered from the Liberal Government. 
The hint of the next step in the policy of 
the Government was contained in the 
following sentences from his speech at 
Woodford : 

“Do you know what is in front of you? A 

bigger task than democracy has ever yet un- 
dertaken in this land. You have got to free 
the land—the land that is to this very hour 
shackled with the chains of feudalism.” 
In an interview the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained the part taken by 
the insurance act in the Liberal program 
as follows: 

“For the first time in the history of Great 
Britain as a state, employer and worker are 
now to cooperate to maintain and to increase 
the efficiency of the individual and of the na- 
tion. The workman's insurance act aims to 
make provision for keeping the household 
from poverty, to keep the worker and his fam- 
ily from pauperism in the dark days of sick- 
ness, which come to every household in turn, 


and to guard against suffering from unemploy- 
=a from which the workman is not respon- 
sible, 

“It will help the mother at childbirth and 
will inaugurate a great national campaign 
against consumption. 
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“Instead of devoting our strength altogether 
to fighting our neighbors abroad, we are or- 
ganizing armaments to fight social evils at 
home. 

“And now that the workmen’s insurance act 

will be in full operation next Monday, we in- 
tend to put our hands to the great work of 
freeing the land, which was meant for the use 
of the many but which has drifted into the 
hands of a few, freeing it for the people and 
for their children torever.” 
That the act is well received by the 
classes which it is intended to benefit is 
shown by the fact that by the date when 
it went into operation 10,000,000 of 
13,000,000 persons insurable under it 
had registered with approved friendly 
societies in order to take advantage of it. 
The chief difficulty in the administra- 
tion of the act is in the case of casual 
laborers, for whom no employer wants 
to become responsible. At Liverpool the 
employers arranged a clearing house 
scheme where the dockers and similar 
laborers could have their cards stamped, 
but the men refused to register there 
and went out on a strike to the number 
of 12,000. 


Exasperated at the refusal 
of the Government to allow 
the suffrage bill to pass, 
altho a large majority of .the House of 
Commons voted in favor of it on its first 
reading, the militant suffragists have be- 
come more violent than ever in their 
methods, and the ministers are thought 
to be in danger .of being killed. Mrs. 
Henry Faweett, the president of the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties, comprising more than 200 of 
these organizations, has issued a protest 
against these militant tactics, in which 
she points out that violence is bound to 
be disastrous to the cause, But the suf- 
fragets of the Woman’s Social and Po- 
litical League, founded by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, are not to be checked by counsels 
of moderation. The visit of Premier 
Asquith to Ireland was made the occasion 
of unprecedented attacks, from which the 
iarge force of police and detectives could 
not protect him. When he was being 
driven thru the streets of Dublin with 
Mrs. Asquith, John Redmond and the 
Lord Mayor a hatchet was thrown at 
him, but hit Mr. Redmond instead, in- 
flicting a wound on the temple. The mis- 
sile was thrown by Mrs. Mary Leach, 
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who has been imprisoned eight times for 
suffraget disturbances. An attempt was 
made to burn down the Theater Royal, 
in which the Premier was to speak, by a 
woman occupying a box, who threw into 
the orchestra a chair soaked in oil and 
set on fire. The fire was extinguished, 
but the curtains were burnt and a panic 
narrowly averted. <A suffraget parade 
in Dublin on the evening when the Pre- 
mier spoke was broken up by the crowd, 
which was about to throw the women 
into the river when they were rescued by 
the police. The next day a sack of flour 
was thrown at the Premier as he passed 
thru the Town Hall Square in a motor, 
but the flour fell instead over the men 
and women standing near. This is the 
first time that an English Premier has vis- 
ited Ireland since the union and the peo- 
ple are wild with enthusiasm over the 
near approach of home rule. 


In the fifth series of 
modern Olympic 
games, concluded 
at Stockholm July 15, America was a 
long ways in the lead. Up to the last of 
the ten days indeed it seemed likely that 
the contestants from the United States 
would score more points in the field and 
track sports than all other nations com- 
bined. Counting three points for the first 
place, two for the second, and one for the 
third in each event, the final score stood 
as follow S; 


The Olympic Games 


Track and All 

Field. Events. 
i  . ists lenswdcan eeene 128 
Sweden 104 
Great Britain 66 
Finland 46 
Germany 34 
France 23 
CE MENON, one a emedasdaeae wed 16 
Denmark . 14 
Italy 


Country. 


13 
Canada 13 
Australia 13 
Belgium II 
Norway 10 
Hungary 8 
Russia 5 
Greece 4 
Austria 4 
ere eer ee ee 2 


The King of Sweden distributed the first 
prizes on the final day, shaking hands 
with each winner and crowning them 
with laurel wreaths. The Crown Prince 
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presented the second prizes and Prince 
Charles the third. Great applause greet- 
ed the appearance of James Thorpe, of 
the Carlisle Indian School, who proved 
himself the greatest all round athlete of 
the world by winning both the pentath- 
lon and the decathlon. This gives him 
the right to hold during the next Olym- 
piad the challenge cups given respective- 
ly by the King of Sweden and the Em- 
peror of Russia. In the ten events of 
the decathlon Thorpe scored 8,814 points 
out of a possible 10,000, with the follow- 
ing records: 100 meters, 11% seconds; 
broad jump, 6.79 meters; putting the 
shot, 12.89 meters; running high jump, 
1.87 meters; 400 meters, 52% seconds; 
discus throw, 36.98 meters; I10 meters 
hurdles, 1534 seconds; pole vault, 3.25 
meters; javelin throw, 45.70 meters; 
1,500 meters, 4.40 I-10. The Marathon 
was won by K. kK. McArthur, a police- 
man from South Africa, in 2 hours and 
36 minutes. This race, being run in the 
hot sun over a rough and hilly road 
course of 25 miles, proved very trying to 
all and the only Portuguese contestant, 
P. Lazaro, fell at the end of 19 miles 
from exhaustion and died on the follow- 
ing day without having recovered con- 
sciousness. The high place taken by Fin- 
land in the roll of honor is chiefly due to 
H. Kolehmainen, who won the 8,000 me- 
ter cross-country race, the 10,000 meter 
race, the 5,000 meter race and shorter 
courses. The next Olympic will be held 
in Berlin in 1916. 


An engagement, the 
reports of which are 
contradictory, took 
place in the Dardanelles on the night of 
July 18. According to Constantinople 
cables eight Italian torpedo boats passed 
thru the strait, but were caught by the 
searchlights and bombarded from forts 
and fleet for three-quarters of an 
hour, sinking two and damaging the 
others. According to the official version 
of the Italian Government the flotilla en- 
tered the Dardanelles in order to attack 
the Turkish warships, but finding that 
they were protected by steel cables, with- 
drew without suffering any serious in- 
jury, | “thanks to the enemy’s bad gun- 
nery.” The object of the maneuver is 
thought to be to force Turkey to close the 
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Dardanelles and so provoke the interfer- 
ence of the Powers. The internal ccn- 
dition of Turkey is very serious. The 
army has become impatient of the domi- 
nation..of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the secret society which -insti- 
gated the revolution and has ever since 
controlled the Government from its head- 
quarters at Salonika. In opposition to 
this organization the League of Military 
Unity was formed and has succeeded in 
overthrowing the ministry thru the resig- 
nation of Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, who 
has been Minister of War ever since he 
entered Constantinople at the head of the 
revolutionary army and made the Sul- 
tan prisoner. Tewfik Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador at London, was offered the 
post of Grand Vizier, but declined to un- 
dertake the formation of a cabinet, ex- 
cept on condition of dissolving the Cham- 
ber. Mahmoud Mukhtar Pasha has ac- 
cepted the position and formed a cabinet. 
He is said to be in favor of withdrawing 
the troops from Albania and offering full 
amnesty to the rebels. The Albanians 
are becoming continually bolder and now 
threaten to appeal to another Power for 
protection. They recently surrounded 
four battalions of Ottoman troops on the 
River Kruma, in the vilayet of Kossovo, 
and captured over 300 of them. 


There seems to be a dead- 
lock in Peking in both 
financial and political mat- 
ters, if indeed it is possible to consider 
them separately. The four Powers— 
Great Britain. France, Germany and the 
United States—whose proffer of a loan 
precipitated the revolution, were forced 
to take into partnership Japan and 
Russia, and now have completed the 
arrangements for making a joint loan to 
China of $300,000,000 or more. This 
financial group, however, insists upon 
foreign supervision of the expenditure 
of the loan to see that it goes to the 
proper purposes, chiefly the internal de- 
velopment of the resources of China. It 
is practically impossible, however, for 
the Government to accept the provision 
of foreign supervision, since the prov- 
inces are as much opposed to it as ever 
and would probably overthrow any gov- 
ernment which agreed to it, even if it 
involved another revolution. Tang 


The Chinese 
Situation 
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Shao-yi, by attempting to play off one 
Power against another, lost the confi- 
dence of all, and was forced to resign 
with his other adherents in the Cabinet. 
Since then President’ Yuan Shi-kai has 
not succeeded in forming a .Cabinet 
satisfactory to the National Assembly. 
He desires a coalition ministry, com- 
posed of representatives of various ‘par- 
ties, pointing out that it is impossible to 
adopt the conventional party system in 
the present chaotic state of the country, 
and that it is necessary to get a stable 
government formed as soon as possible 
in order to secure the recognition of the 
republic by foreign nations. The Assem- 
bly, however, is composed largely of the 
more progressive wing of Chinese 
republicans, and they distrust President 
Yuan and regard his chosen advisers as 
reactionary. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who was 
made Provisional President when the 
republic was first declared in the South, 
and who resigned in favor of Yuan in 
order to make possible a united country, 
is now coming to the front as a leader 
of the opposition party. Reports as to 
the financial condition are conflicting. 
According to some the Government is so 
hard up that it will not be able to main- 
tain itself much longer without foreign 
aid. The army is underpaid and on the 
verge of mutiny, officials everywhere 
having difficulty meeting their household 
expenses. On the other hand, it is an- 
nounced that there has been a steady ‘in- 
crease in the customs collections and in 
remittances from the provinces. The 
June collections at Shanghai were the 
largest ever recorded and will make it 
possible to wipe out a heavy percentage 
of the suspended Boxer indemnity at the 
end of a year or so. Chinese capitalists 
profess to be able to furnish the Govern- 
ment with all the money it needs without 
the necessity of accepting foreign loans. 
Prof. Jeremiah. W. Jenks, of Cornell 
University, has been asked by the Chi- 
nese Government to accept the post of 
financial adviser and he has accepted the 
position. Professor Jenks some years 
ago was called to China to devise a sys- 
tem for the reform of finances, but his 
report was pigeonholed because the 
Government then in power had no desire 
to put into effect these or any other re- 
forms. ; 

















THIS POOL IS 1DEAL IN ITS ARRANGEMENT. THE CHILDREN USE IT FOR TOY BOAT 
SAILING ALSO. 


Home Swimming Pools 


BY RORERT H. VAN COURT 


said to have attained, as yet, com- 

plete recognition of its claims 
‘upon the attention of the owner of an 
inexpensive country home; perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that only 
occasionally does one find this delight- 
ful contribution to the joys of country 
living, tho such pools are vastly more 
numerous than they were even a few 
years ago. 

Their slow attainment to general ure 
is caused chiefly by the impression that 
a.swimming pool must necessarily be in- 
ordinately expensive to construct and 
both difficult and costly to maintain, and 
also because they are sometimes thought 
to be suitable only upon very extensive 
country estates. These objections, how- 
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oer swimming pool can hardly be 


ever, are not sustained by the experience 
of those who have installed such pools on 
their grounds, for some of the most suc- 
cessful swimming pools are those which 
have cost the least money, and, broadly 
speaking, it may be asserted that any but 
the most luxurious pool may be had for 
the cost of the garage required to shelter 
the automobile which almost any one in 
these days seems able to acquire. The 
maintaining of a swimming pool is ex- 
ceedingly simple and the up-keep costs 
almost nothing if reasonable care be ex- 
ercised in the necessary filling and drain- 
ing and in properly protecting the pool 
during the long months of winter, 

Of course there are many places where 
a swimming pool would hardly be neces- 
sary. If one’s home be near an ocean 
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beach, a beautiful lake or some other 
water course one will not require a sub- 
stitute of man’s invention, but there are 
many places far inland or removed from 
any ,such natural waterway, and for 
homes in such localities the swimming 
pool offers many attractions which 
should be more generally realized. If 
one’s home be near a brook or a small 
running stream the arranging of a swim- 
ming place may be simple, for it means 
merely the excavating of a space of any 
required length and breadth and as deep 
or as shallow as one may desire. The 
banks, which should slope toward the 
water, may be sodded and the pool 
screened by tall growing shrubbery, and 
the result is the most “naturalistic” of 
swimming pools, closely related to the 
“swimmin’ hole” dear to the memory of 
every country boy. A pool of this kind 
is apt to be some distance from the house 
and a small shelter or bathing house 
should be provided for disrobing and 
dressing. A tiny structure of logs 
would be particularly appropriate and in 
keeping with the rustic surroundings. 
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Where this very simple treatment cannot 
be employed the swimming pool may be 
excavated*in almost any spot desired, 
walled and floored with concrete or with 
brick covered with cement, and provided 
with water from the source which sup- 
plies the water used elsewhere in the 
home. Care must be taken, of course, 
to provide for properly filling the pool 
and for an adequate system of changing 
the water and for an escape or drain to 
prevent overflow. There are no rules for 
making such pools, and therefore one 
may plan and build without doing vio- 
lence to any well defined architectural tra- 
dition. The swimming pool may be of 
any size and may be.either of one depth 
thruout or of various depths, ranging 
from perhaps two or three feet at one 
end to eight or ten feet at the other end, 
as this would make its use quite safe for 
even the younger members of the fam- 
ily. If the pool be apart from the house 
it might be surrounded by trees or a 
privit hedge, which would form an ef- 
fective screen, besides adding greatly to 
its attractiveness by the fresh green of 














THIS POOL, IN A CORNISH, N. H., GARDEN OF THIS SIZE, CAN BE EASILY KEPT 


FRESH ANID 


CLEAN. 

















A SMALL POOL CONSTRUCTED OF COBBLE STONES AND CEMENT. 


its closely cropped surfaces. 
of the pool will no doubt rise several 
inches above the ground, forming a rim 
about the water, and here again some 
kind of a pavilion or bathing shelter 
should be planned for the convenience of 
those to whose comfort the swimming 
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pool is to cater. A tasteful little struc- 
ture will add so greatly to the beauty of 
the spot that securing the proper thing 
will be well worth the small trouble and 
trifling expensesinvolved. 

The pools which have thus far been 
built in America are for the most.part 
either in secluded or semi-secluded parts 
of the grounds, or, at any rate, some- 
what apart from the house, but in some 
few recent cases such pools have been 
arranged so that besides being quite as 
practical and useful as swimming pools 
should be they serve an added purpose in 
conferring distinction and beauty upon 
the surroundings wherein they are 
placed. The horizontal lines of their 
walls are very helpful in emphasizing 
the broad spreading effect which archi- 
tects of American country homes are try- 
ing to secure. There is a particular fit- 
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s 
ness in this, for the low, broad dimen- 
sions which just now are so popular in 
building country homes are, of course, 
the lines used in the homes of ancient 
Greece and Italy, where the swimming 
pool was a well recognized part of the 
home and frequently a decorative feature 
of the greatest importance, for it was 
generally placed in a courtyard or patio 
and surrounded by a broad !loggia, the 
cool tiled or bricked floor of which came 
to the edge of the water. The pools 
which have been built close to homes in 
America possess something of this archi- 
tectural and decorative value, for they 
are generally surrounded by closely 
trimmed lawns and sometimes shaded by 
pergolas laden with vines, which do 
much to carry out the Italian feeling. 
Nothing gives such an air of freshness 
and coolness to a spot as a surface, how- 
ever small, of fresh, clear water, and in a 
few cases the swimming pool has been 
made so intimate a part of home life that 
its concrete edges have been broadened 
out to form a narrow veranda-like space, 
approached by steps of stone or concrete 
and spread with rugs and cushions and 

















LARGE ESTATES AFFORD ROOM FOR SWIMMING POOLS OF GOODLY PROPORTIONS. 


furnished with chairs of wicker, bamboo 


or other similar material. In these little 
pools, which are sometimes sheltered by 
awnings, the children may sail their 
ships, besides taking their plunges and 
first lessons in swimming under the eyes 
of their parents or nurses. There is at 
least one swimming pool which became 
so popular and important a part of fam- 
ily life that an arrangement was made 
for its being covered and heated during 
the winter months, and it is used and en- 
joyed by the entire household, The pool 
is sufficiently large to allow for the use 
of a tiny boat, and the fun which the 
swimming pool supplies is out of all pro- 
portion to the cost of its construction 
and maintenance. 

Much has been written of late regard- 
ing the purifying and protecting of wa- 
ter in swimming pools, whether they be 
indoors or entirely open to the air. The 
water, of course, should be entirely re- 
moved and the pool refilled frequently 
and the walls and floor should receive an 
occasional application of some strong 
antiseptic. If any disinfectant is consid- 
ered necessary for the water ordinary 


bleaching powder or calcium hypochlo- 
rite will probably be all that may be re- 
quired. Water which is stationary, en- 
tirely undisturbed by the motion of even 
a steady intake and outlet, and which is 
further exposed to the heat of the sun is 
quickly heated to a degree which renders 
it particularly favorable to the growth of 
organic matter, and the taking of every 
precaution is well worth while, for it 
means an added value and greatly 
widened scope to the opportunities for 
enjoyment which the swimming pool 
holds out. 

The pleasure of having an open air 
bathing place of one’s own must be ex- 
perienced to be really appreciated. 
Imagine going in the fresh, cool of an 
early morning into a spot shaded by 
trees or vines and walled in by the 
greenery of shrubbery or hedges so that 
it seems to be remote from everything, 
but is really only a short walk from the 
house. Then imagine plunging into the 
pure depths of the clear water and the 
tingle and glow which follows the first 
chill—and all this is within reach of 
every member of the family whose home 
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possesses even the smallest of swimming 
places. 

The protection of the pool during the 
winter is of the greatest importance if 
the walls be built of brick covered with 
cement. Before the beginning of cold 
weather the water must be entirely 
drawn off and the walls allowed to be- 
come thoroly dried. If possible a cover- 
ing of some kind should be arranged 
that moisture be kept away from the 
walls, for as such moisture would quick- 
ly become ice the walls would be greatly 
damaged. If the walls be of concrete, 
which is usually the case, such extreme 
precautions will hardly be necessary, for 
they will probably be so thick and so 
strong that they will not be affected by 
the freezing of water into ice or its be- 
ing thawed. The construction of such a 
swimming pool is very much the same as 
is used for concrete tennis courts, which 
are often depressed a few inches and 
during the winter are flooded with water 
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and used as skating rinks, and concrete 
building is ordinarily sufficiently strong 
to be equal to this usage. When prepar- 
ing the pool for winter or in arranging 
its use in the spring one should be care- 
ful to test the condition of the drain and 
the overflow, for with a very little care 
they can be kept free of all obstructions. 

Of course the swimming pool, like 
many other adjuncts of country living, 
can hardly be regarded as a necessity un- 
der any conditions, but it adds greatly 
to the pleasure of home life and its util- 
ity in the country home is especially val- 
uable. It may be regarded as being mid- 
way between a source of pleasure and a 
necessity of life, but upon either score its 
possession would be amply justified, for 
its usefulness would be difficult to judge. 
It would abundantly “pay its way” in the 
great enjoyment and opportunity for 
recreation which it would bring to every 
member of the family. 


New York City. 
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The Chinese Revolution 
and the World’s Peace 


BY COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA 


[Since the death of Prince Ito, Count Okuma is generally considered the greatest states- 


man of Japan. 
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and Commerce, Prime Minister and found-r and leader of the Progressive party. 
the founder of Waseda University and the Japanesz 


Foreign Minister, Minister of Agriculture 


He is also 
1898 he 


Woman’s University. Since 


has retired from active political life and has largely devoted himself to Waseda University, 


of which he is still president, and to writing. 


Peace Society, of which he is president. 


He is also much interested in the Japan 


He takes great pride in being the possessor of one 


of the most b:autiful gardens in Japan.—EpiTor.] 


today is in the direction of peace. 

This tendency is more particu- 
larly noticeable in the relations between 
‘nations that have attained about the same 
degree of civilization. Such nations are 
making every effort to avoid war and to 
preserve amicable relations among them- 
selves. This is a matter for which man- 
kind is to be sincerely congratulated ; 
but if we turn to those regions of the 
globe that are inhabited by peoples who 
have not attained an equally high degree 
of civilization and who on that account 
lack the necessary power of resistance, 
the stability of peace is not so well as- 
sured. The fundamental cause of the 
disturbance of peace lies, in my opinion, 
in the difference which exists in the de- 
grees of civilization attained by different 
peoples. Wherever a high and a low civi- 
lization come into contact with each oth- 
er, there is always present an element of 
danger to the maintenance of peace. The 
effect produced by such contact is simi- 
lar.to what we see in physical nature 
when a vast expanse of moving water ih 
its forward march comes suddenly to a 
plane of lower level. The force of the 
civilization of a higher level precipitates 
itself upon the peoples of lower civiliza- 
tion who are not equipped with a suffi- 
cient power of resistance. 

A superficial observer would say that 
the source of peril to the maintenance 
of peace lies in the lust of conquest, the 
insatiable desire for expansion on the 
part of the great peoples. To my mind 
this appears to be taking the perspective 
from the wrong end. In this world to- 
day there is not one dominating Power, 
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but a number of strong nations. They 
naturally act and counteract against one 
another as checks and balances. The 
line of vulnerability to the maintenance 
of peace does not run along the great 
Powers. That line lies precisely in those 
regions where peoples of lower civiliza- 
tion can not hold their own in the face 
of the irresistible force of higher civili- 
zation. When the tide of influence of a 
strong Power commences to flow into 
regions inhabited by a weaker people, 
other strong Powers do not merely look 
on but assert their influence at once. 
The confluence of such antagonistic 
forces produces diplomatic eddies and 
whirlpools. Herein lies the’ danger to 
peace. The volcanic eruptions of the dip- 
lomatic world do not occur in the midst 
of strong Powers, but in such regions 
as the Balkan Peninsula, Africa or 
China, where the power of resistance is 
manifestly inadequate. The diplomatic 
history of Europe for the last one hun- 
dred years chronicles many important 
events ; but an analysis of that history will 
bear testimony to the soundness of my 
theory. We are confronted with a practi- 
cal exemplification of this theory in the 
present situation in China. That coun- 
try has not even the necessary power of 
resistance, much less the power to take 
positive offensive action toward the 
disturbance of international peace. 
It is precisely because China is 
weak that there is the danger of 
her becoming the vortex of inter- 
national complications. The whirl- 
pool, if produced, will be the result, not 
of the action of China, but of the asser- 
tion of conflicting influences on the part 
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of the Powers. We have already had 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions of this truism in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War of 1904-5. Opinions will differ 
as to the smaller contributing causes. 
Some will claim that the responsibility 
for that war rested entirely with Russia. 
Russians may say that Japan courted 
that war. The two Powers may, per- 
haps in different degrees but jointly, be 
responsible for that ghastly carnage; but 
there can be no question that in the final 
analysis that war was caused by the ina- 
bility of China to move abreast with the 
rest of the world in the general march of 
civilization. China has more than one- 
fifth of the total population of the world. 
She is a great nation whose written his- 
tory runs back for thirty centuries. The 
ability or inability of China to assimilate 
herself to the rest of the civilized world 
and thus enter into the Council of Na- 
tions will have a determining influence 
on the maintenance of peace in the Ori- 
ent, and consequently on the maintenance 
of the peace of the world. 

To all outside appearance the Chinese 
Revolution has come to an end; but in 
reality neither in her internal adminis- 
tration nor in her diplomatic relations 
can we see much light ahead. Indeed, 
China will have to steer thru the dark- 
ness of night and over rough seas and 
many difficult passages before she will 
come to discern the light of peace. 


Should the Powers in the meantime at-° 


tempt to satisfy their territorial ambi- 
tions at her cost and take actions tending 
toward the dismemberment of that vast 
empire, complications, the results of 
which cannot be foreseen, will ensue. 
Of course, there are many “spheres of 
interest” in China preémpted by various 
nations. Beginning at the north we have 
the Russian “sphere of interest” all thru 
Mongolia and north Manchuria, while 
Japan has obtained various concessions 
as to control and construction of rail- 
ways in south Manchuria. Tibet has long 
been considered as a British “sphere 
of interest,” tho under the convention 
of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and 
Russia agree not to enter into negotia- 
tion with Tibet except thru the Chinese 
Government, nor to send representatives 
to Lhasa. France and Germany have 
also gained an industrial foothold with- 
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in Yun-nan and Shantung, respectively. 
thus the international relations in China 
seem to be extraordinarily complicated. 
But so late as until today, none of these 
nations has displayed any ambition for 
territorial expansion; they are all strug 
gling only for commercial gains, There- 
fore, if their commercial ambitions are 
not deterred, it- is not difficult for China 
to keep the whole empire from breaking 
away. Mongolia and Tibet are reported 
to have proclaimed independence. But 
they did not mean permanent separation 
from the Chinese Empire. If their in- 
terests will be well protected and their 
desires well attended, they will fondly 
come back to the mother country, with 
whom they have had political and social 
relations for centuries past. There are 
some who urge that Mongolia and Tibet 
should be made “neutral zones” between 
China and Russia and Russia and Great 
Britain, respectively. In case that Mon- 
golia and Tibet should remain outside 
of the empire, it may be a safer way for 
the preservation of the “balance of pow- 
er.” But is it not more desirable to have 
China restored all her territories under 
her wings and see that vast empire en- 
tering upon a marvellous career of in- 
dustrial development ? 

During the period commencing in 
1884 and terminating in 1892 the Pow- 
ers of Europe divided Africa among 
themselves. That allotment was accom- 
plished without serious difficulty, because 
by far the larger portion of the dark 
continent was not the abode of man at 
all or was inhabited only by wild sav- 
ages. In China, if the Powers were to 
make a similar attempt, they will have 
to deal with entirely different conditions. 
That country has a population very near- 
ly equal to that of the whole of Europe 
with a highly developed form of civili- 
zation. To attempt a division of this 
empire in much the same way Africa 
was divided among the Powers, is an 
operation fraught with danger. Such 
an attempt will give rise to a general 
clash of conflicting interests among the 
Powers. Even the preponderant position 
in Manchuria which Japan had obtained 
as the result of her war with Russia gave 
rise at one time to various surmises and 
suspicions. Indeed it was even rumored 
that Japan's relations with the United 
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States were strained owing to the for- 
mer’s failure to observe the principle of 
equal opportunity and open door in those 
regions. 

If such inauspicious suspicions and 
rumors can be started with respect to the 
relations of two Powers which for his- 
toric, economic and political reasons 
stand as close to each other as any two 
Powers formally allied to each other can 
stand, it can well be imagined what 
would be the result if the Powers were 
to take advantage of the present unset- 
tled state of affairs in China and to make 
attempts to establish their respective 
spheres of influence by intervening in her 
domestic troubles or by despatching 
large bodies of troops. Unfounded re- 
ports would give rise to more rumors, 
suspicions would breed further suspic- 
ions; and the outcome of them all would 
be to place China on the vortex of in- 
ternational strife.. It, therefore, be- 


hooves Japan and Great Britain, which 
of all the Powers of the world have the 
largest interest at stake in China, to take 
every possible measure for the preserva- 
tion of her territorial integrity. 


For this 
reason I earnestly hope that of all the 
governments of the world the cabinets 
of Tokyo and of London will meet the 
Chinese situation with the strongest de- 
termination to uphold her territorial in- 
tegrity and maintain the status quo in 
the regions of the Eastern Asia. If the 
principles of Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
are asserted in an emphatic and un- 
equivocal manner, there will be no room 
left for the play of ambition or for the 
engendering of. suspicions on the part 
of the Powers. There can be no better 
means of saving China from the impend- 
ing ruin and of protecting at the same 
time not only the interests of Japan and 
Great Britain but the common interests 
of all nations. 
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The Government and people of the 
United States of America, which are so 
active in promoting all that makes for 
peace, will doubtless cordially join in the 
maintenance of the principles of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The Ameri- 
can people will recognize how mistaken 
they were when they harbored doubts 
and suspicions regarding the intentions 
of Japan toward China and her terri- 
tories. + 

If misunderstanding on the part of 
some of the Americans can thus be 
cleared and if the present revolution will 
serve as the key to lead China on the 
road to moral and intellectual rejuvena- 
tion and give an opportunity to Japan 
to realize her cherished ambition to pro- 
mote those interests which she has in 
common with China, then a great mis- 
fortune will have been turned into a 
source of happiness. 

The chains of diplomatic volcanoes no 
longer exist in Africa but only in the 
Balkans and in China. The Balkan Pen- 
insula seems to be fast approaching a 
condition which may be compared to that 
of extinct volcanoes. On the other hand, 
China is very much like a volcano on 
the eve of eruption. Should that erup- 
tion take place, the disaster will extend 
all over the world. It is only by leading 
China on the path of progress that she 
can be saved from the catastrophe. It is 
only by that means that the imminent 
danger to the stability of international 
peace can be averted. It is, therefore, 
my earnest wish that the nations of the 
world shall unite in one common effort 
to uplift China to a higher plane of civil- 
ization. Indeed, the Powers would be 
lacking in the discharge of their mani- 
fest duty if for any reason they failed 
to make their supreme effort in this mis- 
sion of peace. 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 








Work for Women 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


HE past has handed down to us a 
number of things less worthy of 
reverent preservatien than its ma- 

hogany furniture and antique silver, and 
among them are certain ideas. And of 
ideas concerning work, both male and 
female, the inheritance it has left to us 
is a conglomeration in which some senti- 
ments of solid worth on the dignity of 
labor (designed rather to be preached 
than practised, however), mingle with 
much tawdry and showy rubbish. Espe- 
cially is this true as to work for women. 

This “womanly” rubbish may be di- 
vided into two classes. The idea pre- 
vails, being kept alive by gallant gentle- 
men of the old school and their descend- 
ants, that the less work a woman can do, 


the more she is to be considered happy, . 


as is also the devoted masculine creature 


whose privilege it is to support and en- 


courage her in idleness. The other and 
still more prevalent notion is that since 
an absolutely workless state, even for 
lovely woman, is unattainable in this vale 
of tears, there are some kinds of work 
which are both easy for her delicate phy- 
sique and becoming to her sex, because 
inherently “feminine.” Among these 
light and attractive occupations are cook- 
ing, dishwashing, sweeping, dusting, 
washing, ironing, mending, sewing, 
fancy needlework, piano playing (not too 
well, of course), china painting (also 
not too well), nursing the sick (unpro- 
fessionally, again, of course)—every- 
thing, in short, which is supposed to 
maintain and adorn the home, all en- 
hanced by the additional pleasure and 
recreation of bringing an infant into the 
world every eighteen months or oftener. 
All these things are only womanly and 
dignified, however, so long as a woman 
receives no wages for them. Domestic 
work is “menial” if done for a definite 
wage, but a glory and crown of honor 
if only paid for in food and clothes. 
The result of this widespread obses- 
sion is that the vast majority of women 
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have always worked very hard, but with 
no great joy or profit from their work, 
since it has generally not been recog- 
nized as work at all, but merely as inci- 
dent to their loving “protection.” | 
never know whether to laugh or to cry 
when I see one of these “petted” and 
“sheltered” drudges loyally protesting 
against “unwomanly” financiai inde- 
pendence, and even pitying “the poor 
working girl,” i. ¢., the stenographer, 
the shopgirl and the grade _ school 
teacher. For, granting that the condi- 
tions under which many of these latter 
earn their living are in great need of 
improvement, that those under which 
women wageworkers of lower grades 
earn theirs are often pitiable and even 
abominable, almost any one of them is 
better off, in my most earnest belief, 
than those of the same social rank who 
are staying at home living upon what a 
husband or father or brother sees fit or 
is able to give them. What I have ital- 
icised in the preceding sentence seems to 
me an important consideration usually 
disregarded. It is very easy to prove 
the disadvantage of wage-earning for 
women if you place the overworked, 
underpaid, usually vulgar, sometimes 
immoral factory girl over against the 
fairly educated daughter of parents of 
comfortable means, who stays at home 
with her mother. Naturally, the latter 
enjoys more material comforts, perhaps 
she is the better girl. But such a com- 
parison is as absurd as to try to estimate 
the relative merits of the potato and fine 
gold. There can be no comparison of 
things not in the same class. 

I have for some years had a class in 
what ecclesiastical aristocracy is pleased 
to term a “mission” Sunday school, in- 
asmuch as the pupils live in a district 
and mostly wear a garb less fashionable 
than the teachers. A good many of the 
girls, as soon as they reach the legal age. 
go into the factories in the neighbor- 
hood. I think I may say that they are 
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invariably not only better mannered and 
better dressed, but fresher, healthier and 
happier looking than their companions 
who are not thus employed, or who give 
up employment early to marry the 
swains of their social circle. Indeed, 
nothing has struck me as more pitiful 
than the early and hideous aging of the 
women of this class who mariy young; 
the loss of teeth, the ugly thickening and 
discoloration of skin, the stooping, ill- 
shaped forms, of these women under 
thirty, but often mothers and * home- 
keepers” (!!) of ten years or more. Cer- 
tainly I would rather Maggie McIntyre 
had stayed in school instead of going 
into a cigar factory at scant fourteen, 
but when I see what four years of 
cigar factory have done for Maggie, and 
what a few years of married life have 
done for her slightly older sister, | think 
it better to graduate from the sixth 
grade of the granunar school into a tac- 
tory than into early wedlock and “a 
home.” 

But my particular concern is not with 
shop and factory girls, but with the class 
of women I know better, the women who 
“do not need to work.” I am constantly 
astonished when | see how commonly 
persons who ought to know better put 
the whole question of women’s employ- 
ment outside of the home upon the basis 
of money. Undoubtedly many of the 
women workers themselves are respon- 
sible for this, since they frankly declare 
that they would not work for wages but 
for their urgent need of the wages them- 
selves. But when it is always from the 
least intelligent—but most vocal—women 
that these sentiments come, it seems un- 
fair that the women who work for love 
of the work should be branded by thé 
same sordid mark. 

The trouble with the less intelligent 
who “hate their work” is apparently 
much more that they have let themselves 
be influenced by an all-pervading public 
opinion into a hostility toward the work 
than that there is anything especially 
unpleasant in the work itself. There is 
no reason, except that the world lets it- 
self think so, why it is harder or more 
unpleasant to work in a clean shirtwaist 
for eight hours a day in an office or six 
hours a day in a school room -than to 
work in a soiled: wrapper for sixteen 
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hours a day in the “little nest” provided 
by some masculine clerk or stenog- 
rapher; and precisely that, 1 repeat, is 
what the grade teacher or the typewriter 
would be doing if she were not grade 
teaching or typewriting. For such 
young women usually marry at about 
their own financial level, and considering 
that ‘‘support” by their husbands means 
the effort of two to live on a few dollars 
more per month than was previously 
earned by the woman alone, it is hard to 
see why the woman who has clean work 
with fixed and moderate hours should be 
commiserated, while the one whose 
round of “messy” household tasks “is 
never done” is congratulated, except that 
there is an amazing deal of slush talked 
and written and_ believed about the afore- 
said “little nest.” To be sure, office 
work and teaching mean subjection to 
the direction of some one in authority, 
but they do say that very frequently con- 
jugal felicity is subject to the same dis- 
advantage. 

But the stenographers, grade teachers, 
nurses and all the rest who confessedly 
support themselves only until a supporter 
can be acquired, are likely to be of a 
lower grade educationally, and therefore 
of lower independent reasoning power, 
than the women who might and do enter 
the more learned professions and the 
broader business life. This being true, 
it is perhaps not surprising that they 
take their cue from the popular estimate 
of the “misfortune” of feminine wage- 
earning, and never attempt to consider 
for themselves whether their work does 
not contain germs of interest and devel- 
opment if’ they would search for them a 
little. The higher educated woman has 
no such excuse. She has the equipment 
for the kind of work whose reward is in 
itself, she supposedly has the equipment 
for reasoning about life’s problems. Why 
do such great numbers of her class shirk 
both the question and the duty, and live 
as aimlessly and uselessly as their non- 
collegiate contemporaries and _ finishing 
school grandmammas ? 

A great many, | think, are honestly 
fooled by that plausible argumentative 
humbug—that women of means do harm 
by entering the wage-earning ranks, be- 
cause they thus take the bread out of the 
mouths of poorer women who need the 
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positions so taken from them. Yet the 
son of a millionaire or a President is 
much applauded when he begins busi- 
ness “at the bottom of the ladder” and 
draws the concomitant salary, thus tak- 
ing the bread out of the mouth of some 
deserving and impecuni- 

ous young man who might 

have filled the same place 

and also “worked up.” Is 

competition among men 

so much less keen, the 

need of earning a living so much 
less urgent? The truth is, no busi- 
ness in the world is managed as 
a charitable institution nor should 
it be. Civilization’s advance demands 
that places be filled by the persons 
hest fitted for them, not by those who 
would enjoy the income. As an instance 
of how much good a wealthy woman 
does by keeping out of the working 
world, let me cite the case of a young 
Southern woman. She was given a mu- 
sical education of a thoroness adapted to 
a professional career, she had great nat- 
ural ability, but it is not in the traditions 
of her aristocratic family that its women 


have ever ‘gone on the stage,”’ much less 


worked for their bread. She might not 
offend those traditions by a public 
“career,” she “did not need the money” 
which teaching music would bring. And 
she has happened not to marry. So she 
spends her years in dissatisfied and luxu- 
rious idleness on her father’s plantation, 
as unhappy as she is useless, because she 
has been educated to the point of recog- 
nizing the failure of a life that has 
gained no profit from its talents, but not 
educated to the point of defying her 
family’s superstitions and putting the 
talents to use. Of course, however, she 
has the incomparable satisfaction of 
knowing that she has not taken the 
bread out of the mouths of the poor 
young women who are teaching bad 
technique and false musical taste to the 
children of the vicinity. 

The rich man’s son who makes no pro- 
fessional use of his expensive education 
is one of the commonest objects of our 
contempt. Somehow I fail to grasp the 
logic of that sex distinction which makes 
commendable in the rich man’s daughter 
what we so justly despise in the son. 
The son, supposedly, so enlarges his 
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business heritage, so expands his field of 
protessional lite, that he gives employ- 
ment to others instead of depriving them 
of anything. I cannot see that it is other 
than preposterous to claim that a woman, 
in developing her own life, does not also 
by that very act help others to develop. 
One of the previously mentioned in- 
heritances from antiquity which we have 
tried hardest to make adaptable to mod- 
ern use is that the supreme object of 
woman’s existence is motherhood. Our 
method of adaptation has been to preach 
that by enlarging and strengthening her 
own mental life she may pass on to her 
children that enlarged and strengthened 
mentality, and so by her “influence,” and 
without conscious departure from her 
“sphere,” contribute powerfully to the 
development of the race. But of late | 
think that this supposed happy compro- 
mise between woman’s “divinely appoint- 
ed mission” and her higher education 
has begun to seem unsatisfactory to both 
conservative and radical. 1 do not hold 
the superficial view that a college course 
is necessarily unused, and therefore use- 
less, because the holder of a degree is 
not found actually and visibly compos- 
ing Latin verse, reading Plato -in the 
original, or contemplating the beauties 
of the binomial theorem. Therefore, | 
should be far from saying that the 
woman graduate does not receive and 
give benefit from her education even if 
she does nothing more than marry and 
rear a family. She makes, almost inva- 
riably, a wiser wife and mother, and a 
better loved one, than the woman of 
common school training and purely do- 
mestic accomplishments. She is also likely 
to be a more valuable citizen, for she 
usually does take more or less part in 
useful activities outside of the home. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the achieve- 
ment of women graduates in the past 
thirty years is far from commensurate 
with the advantages which they have re- 
ceived, and for just one reason; that 
relatively few of them ever give to per- 
sonal mental development or social serv- 
ice anything but the scraps of time and 
energy left over from their home 
“duties.” I cannot believe that even the 
mother of children is fulfilling the obli- 
gation ‘laid upon her by her college 
course when she is content to follow the 
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intellectual life in the usual desuliory 
fashion, and there is surely fault some- 
where, either in her or her education, if 
college life did not suggest to her some 
work or study which she wishes to make 
her dominant pursuit in life, and which 
is above the inane and profitless occupa- 
tions of the average woman. It is futile 
and nonsensical to plead that she finds a 
worthy line of study in maternal and 
housekeeping activities. Neither one, as 
now generally carried on, is in any sense 
a study or a means of broadening the 
intellectual life, but quite the reverse. 
The tendency is to stunt and narrow, 
thru concentration of interest upon one’s 
own children and home, and the curious 
result is that the more a woman devotes 
her attention to the things commonly 
prescribed as the peculiar functions of 
the wife and mother, the poorer mother 
she actually becomes. She is the sort 
to whom the digestive processes of her 
children always seem more important 
than their intellectual ones. 

A fair number of educated married 
women realize this, I think, and that the 
“home”’ we sentimentalize over has some 


marked similarities to a jail; but they do 
not see a way of escape, for it is true 
that one such woman in a group of fifty 
indifferent and lazy ones is nearly help- 


less. For house and’ children are very 
substantial facts, and do undoubtedly 
leave little time or strength for profes- 
sional life—unless other women will 
unite to help. 

They may help, if they will undertake 
to make the professional woman as near- 
lv universal as she is now 
exceptional. In support of 
that statement it is neces- 
sarv, I suppose, to define 
my idea of the profes- 
sional woman. I do not 
see why the supposedly 
fearsome manifestations 
of the “career” are so 
commonly thought to be confined 
mainly to school teaching and go- 
ing upon the stage. The so preva- 
lent notion that all “careering” females 
must be either prim school ma’ams or 
actresses anything but prim, is about as 
reasonable as the pet delusion of the 
“antis” that in the event of female suf- 
irage the whole female sex would short- 
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ly become either ward bosses or ward 
bossed. Women have already made their 
way into a diversity of occupations; my 
ideal is of a greater diversity yet, with 
the elevation into professionai respecta- 
bility of many occupations not ‘now so 
ranked. The tastes of women are natu- 
rally as various as those of men; it is a 
hardship to them and a detriment to 
society that they are discouraged from 
following their tastes precisely as men 
do, with definite educational preparation 
beforehand and definite work with defi- 
nite pay afterward. The manifold de- 
partments of housekeeping, garment- 
making, and all the now less intellectual 
occupations of women, might be raised 
into something deserving the name of 
profession if intelligent women with an 
aptitude especially for such things would 
put their brains into undertaking for 
large social groups what they are now 
doing with no great profit to themselves 
and humanity for their own families. 
The consequent redistribution of femi- 
nine labor would relieve of many domes- 
tic burdens the women whose preference 
is for the professions we call “learned,” 
and leave them free to follow them, 
while the feeding, clothing, nursing, 
housing, educating and amusing of the 
world would be much better done than 
now, I am convinced. When the teach- 
ers of domestic science make this their 
object, and discontinue their drivel as to 
“training every girl for motherhood and 
the home,” they may prove some right to 
be the heralds they proclaim themselves 
of a new era. 

As a specific example of a calling for 
which I think that there is a great field, 
I would cite that of the trained nurse for 
babies and little children. I mention this 
in particular because it seems to contain 
the answer to what the domesticity 
standpatters always hurl at one, with an 
“I'd - like - to - see - you - get - around - 
that-now” air: “What will become of the 
babies while the mothers are out follow- 
ing their unwomanly _ professions?” 
While mothers of the well-to-do class 
today are out following social life for as 
many hours as almost any profession de- 
mands, their children are entrusted with- 
out a qualm or criticism to any ignorant 
negro or Irish girl who can be conven- 
iently hired. Will some one kindly state 
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a real reason why this is a more admir- 
able practice than to give your baby to 
an educated and responsible caretaker 
during the scarcely longer time while 
you do something useful and hardly 
less interesting than bridge, really? 
The woman whose means do not admit 
the employment of a nurse would have 
about as much time to enjoy her children 
as now, and see them as well taken care 
of in a regularly established public 
nursery while she is occupied with her 
housework. At present they are left to 
the care of older brothers and sisters, or 
to no care at all, the while they tumble 
down cellar stairs, fall into tubs of scald- 
ing water, drink ant-poison, get run over 
by street cars, and cause divers other un- 
cataloged and pleasant variations in the 
routine of Home, Sweet Home. There 
is surely every reason for the educated 
professional caretaker of little children 
that can be claimed for the kindergarten 
teacher. The profession should be as 
carefully prepared for, as well paid, and 
given as high social standing as_ that 
other. 

And then I wish it were more often 
remembered that a mother is still the 
mother of her children when they are 
twenty and thirty and even forty-odd 
years old, and that they need something 
from her then as much as when under 
ten, but far more rarely get it. The pro- 
fessionally occupied mother, so far from 
growing apart from her children thereby, 
lives in the same world which her older 
children occupy, and so can give them at 
once sympathy and advice in the things 
most vital to them, which then surely are 
not their digestions nor their winter 
‘underwear. 
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binally, I believe that the general 
entrance of women into the money-earn- 
ing ranks would make marriage more 
frequent and more happy. The hesita- 
tion of young men to marry unless they 
can support their wives in what is con- 
sidered “good style’ would have little 
ground for existence if it were generally 
expected that the bride would unite with 
her husband in the maintenance of their 
home instead of doubling his expenses 
by requiring his support. And the not 
infrequent young woman who _ balks 
when solemnly informed that she “must 
choose between marriage and a career” 
would at least have to invent a new 
excuse for single blessedness. The 
chances of happy companionship and 
lasting affection would be far greater 
when the two had similar ambitions and 
activities than now, when the spheres of 
interest for husband and wife are so far 
apart that instead of our present shocked 
surprise at the prevalence of the 
“divorce evil,” a much more reason- 


able attitude would be a gratified sur- 
prise that it does not prevail even more 
The unrestricted entrance 


than it does. 
of women into all the non-domestic 
careers is not a question of financial con- 
ditions, but of justice and the world’s 
good. It is but justice for women to be 
free to make the most of the talents in 
which their endowment is as varied as 
that of their brothers; it would be good 
for the world to enjoy the new strain 
which would be introduced into its ideas 
and cu'ture if educated women made as 
general cnd definite a use of their schol- 
arly gifts as do educated men. Will onlv 
the millennium see an apprehension of 
this truth? ; 
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ALF a century ago nearly every 
American boy could look for- 
ward to becoming independent 

as a farmer or mechanic, in business or 
in professional life, and nearly every 
American girl might expect to become 
the wife of such a man. Today most 
American boys have reason to believe 
that thruout life they will work in some 
capacity as employees of ,others, either 
in private or public business, and a large 
percentage of the women occupy’ like 
positions. This revolutionary change 
has resulted from the great growth of 
manufacturing and mining as compared 
with farming; from the formation of 
trusts and other large business concerns ; 
from the development of our transpor- 
tation and other public utility corpora- 
tions; from the marked increase in gov- 
ernmental functions; and, finally, from 
the invasion of women into industry. 

As soon as we awakened to the fact 
that America had become largely a 
nation of employees, the need of .a com- 
prehensive provision for superannuated 
wage earners secured attention. Given 
the status of employee for life and the 
need of an old age pension* is obvious. 
The employee needs the pension because 
he cannot—or at least does not—provide 
adequately from his wages for the period 
of superannuation. The employers need 
a comprehensive system because, while 
the presence of the superannuated em- 
ployees in a business seriously impairs 
its efficiency, the dictates both of human- 





_ *The term pension is used thruout this article in 
its popular sense as including old age annuities. 


ity and of policy prevent discharge un- 
less his financial necessities are provided 
for. The demand for a pension system 
grows more pressing as businesses grow 
more stable, for in older businesses there 
is a constant tendency to accumulate 
superannuated employees. The demand 
becomes particularly acute when busi- 
nesses grow large as well as old, for 
then it becomes difficult to provide for 
the individual needs of the abnormal em- 
ployee. 

As stated by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Old Age Pensions (January, 
1910): 

“The problem of dealing with the aged 
employee is an urgent one in the modern 
business world. The use of machinery and 
the stress of industrial employment have 
niade it increasingly difficult for aged em- 
ployees to hold the pace. The universal de- 
mand nowadays is for young men. Many 
concerns refuse to take on inexperienced men 
over thirty-five years of age. Moreover 
men wear cut faster under the increased 
strain. What to do with the wornout work- 
ers—that is the essence of the pension prob- 
lem. To carry them on the pay roll at their 
regular employment means waste and disor- 
ganization of the working force; to turn 
them adrift is not humane. In the past, large 
employers of labor have tried to meet this 
difficulty in piecemeal fashion, by retiring 
aged employces on pensions in certain cases, 
er giving them light work, each case being 


.provided for separately, on its own merits; 


now they are beginning to deal with the prob- 
lem in a sympathetic fashion by adopting a 
uniform method of retirement with pension. 


“The motives that have induced large cor- 
porate employers to provide retirement pen- 
sions are partly economic and partly humani- 


Economic motives 
This thing has been 
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tarian or philanthropic. 
play the leading part. 
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done because it has been found to be good 
business policy. The economic gain from the 
pension system is twofold: it eliminates the 
waste and demoralization attendant upon the 
continued employment of old men who have 
outlived their usefulness; and it helps to pro- 
mote industry, contentment and loyalty on the 
part of the working force.” 

Economically, the superannuation pro- 
vision may be considered as a deprecia- 
tion charge. Every prudent manufac- 
turer makes an annual charge for the 
depreciation of his machines, recogniz- 
ing not merely physical depreciation, but 
lessened value thru obsolescence. He 
looks forward to the time when the ma- 
chine, tho still in existence and in per- 
fect repair, will be unprofitable, and 
hence must be abandoned. This annual 
charge for depreciation he treats as a 
necessary expense of the business. 

From the point of view of the work- 
ingman the expense of providing old age 
pensions is a part of the daily cost of 
living. He should contribute while able 
to work to a fund which will sustain 
him when he ceases to earn. From the 


point of view of the employer, the ex- 
pense of providing old age pensions is a 


part of the current expense of his busi- 
ness. He should pay as he goes the ac- 
cruing cost of retiring employees who 
will become superannuated. If the wage 
is insufficient to enable the workingman 
to provide himself with a pension, it is 
not a living wage. So far as the cost of 
the old age pension is paid by the em- 
ployer for the employees’ benefit, it is in 
substance a part of the wage. So far as 
such a payment by the employer is for 
insurance against that waste and ineffi- 
ciency in his establishment which would 
result from retaining superannuated em- 
ployees, and for protection against that 
discontent which would result from dis- 
charging the superannuated without pro- 
viding for them financially, it is a part 
of the business expense. Since the cost 
of making old age provision is thus 
either a part of the employees’ daily cost 
of living or of the employer’s daily busi- 
ness expense, it should be treated as a 
current expense, and may be likened to 
the premium for fire or accident insur- 
ance. Whether in the adjustment of 
relations between the employer and the 
employee this current cost of providing 
old age pensions should be borne wholly 
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by the employer, or wholly by the em- 
p.oyee, or jointly by both, is an open 
question; but European and American 
experience make it clear that under our 
present industrial system some compre- 
hensive financial provision for the super- 
annuated worker is essential to social if 
not to industrial solvency. To neglect 
such a requirement is as dangerous as 
it is for the manufacturer to ignore the 
depreciation of his machines. 

For the protection of the wage earner 
it is obviously necessary that the right 
to a pension shall not depend upon his 
being in the employ of a particular con- 
cern. If his right to an annuity is de- 
pendent upon his remaining in a partic- 
ular employ he loses all protection when- 
ever he ceases to be so employed, 
whether he leaves voluntarily, or is dis- 
charged, or in case the concern discon- 
tinues business by failure or for other 
cause. 

Adequate old age protection, there- 
fore, cannot be secured to the wage 
earner thru the promise of a pension 
from a particular concern. He should 
have old age insurance which will pro- 
tect the wage earner in whosesoever em- 
ploy he may happen to be when he 
reaches the period of superannuation. 
For the protection of the wage earner it 
is likewise necessary that the pension 
system should confer an absolute right. 
No pension system can be satisfactory 
which makes the granting—or the con- 
tinuance of a pension after it has been 
granted—a matter of discretion. 

Germany, France, England and other 
European countries have undertaken to 
secure thru government action old age 
pensions for those who work in private 
businesses. The system adopted in each 
of these countries differs in some 
respects from that prevailing in each of 
the others, but each system embodies the 
essential requirements referred to above. 
namely: the pension is not dependent 
upon the workingman remaining in any 
particular employ, nor is it dependent 
upon the discretion of any individuals. 

In America the providing of old age 
pensions for wage earners in private 
businesses is left wholly to private initia- 
tive. Many large concerns—railroads. 
public utilities, industrial and financial 
concerns—have established their own 
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pension systems. Under substantially 
all of these systems the wage earner re- 
ceives no protection unless he remains in 
the company’s employ until the age of 
retirement is reached, and even in that 
event the original grant and the continu- 
ance of the pension are, in large meas- 
ure, discretionary. 

Thus, the pension plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which took 
effect January I, 1911, provides pensions 
only for those who have been in the em- 
ploy of the company at least twenty 
years, and remain until the time for re- 
tirement; but no one has the right to 
remain in the employ: 

Article 26: “Neither the creation of this 
fund nor any other action at any time taken 
by any corporation included under the pro- 
visions of the fund, or by the board of 


trustees, shall give to any employee the right 
te be retained in the service, and all em- 


ployees remain subject to discharge to the 
same extent as if this pension fund had never 
been created.” 

Even if the worker has remained in 
the employ until the time fixed for re- 
tirement, and has served faithfully, he 
has no right to a pension: - 


Article 24: “The pension plan is a purely 
voluntary provision for the benefit of em- 
ployees superannuated or totally incapacitated 
after long and faithful service and consti- 
tutes no contract and confers no legal rights 
upon any employee.” 

And a board of trustees, in whose 
selection the workers have no voice, and 
on which they have no representation, 
may refuse to grant them a pension or 
may terminate it after it has been grant- 
ed for what they, in their discretion, 
deem adequate cause: 


Article 22: “Pensions may be withheld or 
terminated in case of misconduct on the pat! 
of the beneficiaries or for other cause sufh- 
cient in the judgment of the board of trustees 
to warrant such action.” 


The pension plan of most other corpo- 
rations embodies similar provisions. 
Thus, the pension plan of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company provides: 


Article 14: “Neither the establishment of 
this system nor the granting of a pension nor 
any other action now or hereafter taken by 
the pension board or by the officers of the 
company shall be held or construed as cre- 
ating a contract or giving to any officer, agent 
or employee the right to be retained in the 
service, or any right to any pension allow- 
ance, and the company expressly reserves, un- 
affected hereby, its right to discharge with- 
out liability, other than for salary or wages 
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due and unpaid, any employee, whenever the 
interests of the company may, in its judg- 
ment, so require, 

It has often been said by the corpora- 
tions that one of their purposes in estab- 
lishing a pension system is to “develop 
loyalty.” But provisions like those 
quoted above suggest a purpose rather 
to compel than to develop “loyalty.” 
The system is in effect a form of strike 
insurance. The pension is made depend- 
ent upon continuity of employment for a 
fixed period. The worker cannot receive 
a pension unless he remains in the com- 
pany’s employ until the date for retire- 
ment, and he has no right to remain in 
its employ, since the company reserves 
the full power to discharge him at any 
time, with or without cause. After a 
wage earner has served a number of 
years and feels himself growing older, 
the prospect of a pension becomes a po- 
tent influence. He realizes that if he 
abandons his position or is discharged, 
he loses not only immediate employment, 
but protection for old age He realizes 
also that the chance of securing other 
employment is greatly diminished by 
reason of his advancing years; dimin- 
ished not because he is already old and 
less efficient, but because he will become 
superannuated sooner than a younger 
man, so that his employment by another 
concern will impose upon it or its pen- 
sion system a superannuation burden 
sooner than if a younger man were 
selected. 

Features in a_ pension 
those quoted above tend to make the 
wage earner compliant, He can be more 
readily relied upon to prove “loyal” and 
not to “go out” even if others strike for 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. The “continuous employment 
feature” of the pension system tends 
thus to rivet the wage earner to his em- 
ployer, and the provision by which the 
allowance of a pension is made discre- 
tionary further insures “loyalty” of the 
wage earner during his employment. An 
employee of the United States Steel 
Corporation advancing in years might 
well be deterred from hazarding the 
prospect of a pension by trade union 
activity, or even by joining a union. 

The tendency of such provisions in a 
pension system to destroy industrial lib- 


system like 
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erty is the more potent because the sys- 
tem is being adopted quite generally by 
those trusts and other powertul corpora- 
tions which are’ determined to eliminate 
trade unionism. Indeed, in many cases 
the pension system was introduced as an 
aid to carrying out that labor policy. 
Individual employees, working under 
conditions which preclude collective bar- 
gaining, obviously lack industrial liberty 
so long as they are so employed, for they 
have no part in determining the condi- 
tions under which they work. After en- 
tering such employment, the only rem- 
nant of liberty remaining to them is the 
liberty of leaving it, and the features of 
the pension system just referred to 
undermine that remnant of liberty. 

A pension system with such features 
must either prove a delusive protection 
or operate as a bribe to induce the wage 
earner to submit to a new form of sub- 
jection to the corporation. A frank em- 
ployer recently said: “By providing so 
liberal a pension we have bought from 
the employee the right to leave us.” 
Such a use of the pension is obviously 
illegitimate. The legitimate need of the 


employer for a pension system is satis- 
fied if the provisions protect him from 
the necessity of keeping superannuated 


employees on the pay roll. This need of 
the employer is equally satisfied whether 
the employee retires on a pension or 
leaves the employ before the age of re- 
tirement. In other words, what the em- 
ployer should seek to accomplish by the 
pension is merely to protect his business 
from the incubus of superannuated em- 
ployees, and this purpose is accomplished 


as to each employee if he leaves the em-' 


ploy before he becomes superannuated. 
If the workingman so leaves, he should 
in some form carry with him the accrued 
right to a pension—the proportionate 
value of the time service—which would 
ripen into a pension if the workingman 
or his new employer paid the premiums 
of later years. Under these private pen- 
sion systems that part of the pension 
earned by years of service is wholly lost 
when he leaves the company’s employ, 
whatever the cause. 

Employers seek to justify provisions in 
the pension systems like those quoted 
above by the fact that the pension fund 
is contributed wholly by the employer. 
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But this fact furnishes no justification. 
The employer should not be permitted, 
even at his own expense, to establish a 
pension system which tends to rob the 
workingmen of his little remaining in- 
dustrial hberty. A practice bearing such 
fruits is clearly against public policy. 
Many of our States have, in aid of in- 
dustrial liberty, prohibited the employers 
from making it a condition of employ- 
ment that their employees should agree 
not to join a labor union. It may be- 
come necessary to apply a similar prohi- 
bition against features in private pension 
schemes which have a tendency to un- 
duly abridge the liberty of the individual 
workingman. 

The Massachusetts savings insurance 
banks, and several of. the life insurance 
companies, afford employers facilities 
for establishing pension systems which 
are free from the objections discussed 
above. From such insurance concerns 
there can be purchased for each em- 
ployee an old age annuity which (subject 
to due premium payments) confers upon 
the holder an absolute right to the annu- 
ity, and which is equally effective in 
whosesoever employ the annuitant is, or 
if he be without an employer. 

The premiums on such an annuity 
policy could be made payable at frequent 
intervals, say monthly, so that if payable 
by the employee they would not be too 
large to be borne, and if payable by the 
employer they may be figured as a part 
of the current wage or expense. The 
policy should preferably be taken out 
while the wage earner is young, so that 
the current premium may be small; for 
the annual cost of old age insurance, like 
that of life insurance, becomes almost 
prohibitive when the policy is not taken 
out until the insured is advanced in 
years. If the policy is not taken out 
until the wage earner grows old the pre- 
mium will be so large that, if payable by 
the wage earner, it could not be borne, 
and if payable by the employer, might 
discourage the annuitants being em- 
ployed. Under the Massachusetts sys- 
tem a separate annuity policy is issued 
for each employee, so that the employee 
can take the policy with him when he 
leaves a concern. The employee can 
then pay the premiums himself until an- 
other employer is found who is willing 
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to assume the charge as a part of his 
own system of providing against super- 
annuation. The workingman possessing 
such an annuity policy taken out when 
young should meet with no difficulty in 
securing employment solely on account 
of advancing years, for the burden on 
the new employer of providing against 
his superannuation would be no greater 
than in the case of a younger employee. 


Every pension system should be con- 
tributory and co-operative; that is, the 
cost should be borne partly by the em- 
ployer and partly by the employee, and 
preferably in equal shares. The man- 
agement of the pension system should 
likewise be shared in by both employer 
and employee. The system should also 
be obligatory ; that is, when a system has 
been established, all employees should, 
so far as possible, become subject to its 
provisions ; and both employer and em- 
ployee should be bound to continue the 
system once established. For the pres- 
ent, however, it should be optional with 
the employer and his employees to estab- 
lish a pension system. ; 

The Boston & Maine Pension <Act,* 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1909, contains suggestions for such an 
elective, obligatory, co-operative system. 
That act provides, among other things: 


First—A pension system is established 
only in case the company by a majority 
vote of its directors and a two-third vote 
of the employees voting thereon decide 
so to do. When adopted by such votes 
the system becomes operative with the 
force of law upon all persons then or 
thereafter employed, except such as 
voted against establishing the system, 





.*The Act, which embodies the results of long nego- 
tiations between the comrany and the employees, was 
enacted May 29. 1909. On June 18, 1909, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts authorized the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company to acquire con- 
trol of the Boston & Maine system. The New Haven 
nanagement being opposed to the establishment of the 
pension plan, the Boston & Maine pension system has 
not yet become operative. 
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and also within three months thereafter 
filed their written objection thereto. 

Second—The pension fund is supplied 
by monthly contributions trom employer 
and employees in equal shares, the em- 
ployees’ share being deducted from 
wages and transmitted by the company 
to the pension fund. 

Third—The management of the pen- 
sion system is vested in a board of seven 
trustees, three of whom are selected by 
the company, three by the employees 
(who are formed into a pension associa- 
tion), and the seventh by the six so 


chosen. 


Fourth—The amount of contributions 
to the pension fund is fixed as a percent- 
age of wages. What percentage shall be 
assessed is determined by the trustees 
(subject to the approval of the directors 
of the company) up to an amount equal 
to 3 per cent, of the wages, and can be 
fixed at a higher amount if approved by 
the directors and the pension association. 

Fifth—Any one who remains in the 
employ of the company up to the time of 
retirement has an absolute right to a 
pension. Any person who ceases to be 
an employee prior to the time fixed for 
retirement retains the right to a part 
only of the accrued pension; that is, a 
person who leaves the employ volun- 
tarily, or who is discharged, receives not 
the full accrued value of the pension at 
the time of so leaving, but only an 
amount equal to his own contributions. 
The act embodies in this respect a very 
objectionable feature, which was reluc- 
tantly assented to by the committee of 
the employees, as necessary to secure the 
consent of the company to the support 
of the bill, and in the hope that a more 
just provision might be later substituted. 

It is upon these general lines, consist- 
ent with individual liberty and industrial 
democracy, that the American ‘pension 
systems should be developed. 


Boston, Mass. 
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BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HAVE been much interested lately in 
| following the workings of several 
profound but quite unlike minds, 
touching the immortality of the soul and 
the phenomenon of consciousness, and 
noting the different methods by which 
they arrive at similar and dissimilar re- 
sults. Henri Bergson, in his wonderful 
book, “Creative Evolution,” touches upon 
the subject of the relation of consciOus- 
ness to organization in a way that is 
suggestive and interesting, if not con- 
vincing. Bergson is a poet, a philos- 
opher and a man of science in one, and 
the method of the poet, the simple asser- 
tion, often prevails, where the logical 
mind will demand something more like 
the scientific method. The steps by 
which he arrives at the conviction that 
“consciousness is distinct from the 
are not easily 
traced; distinct, he says, “altho it must 
undergo its vicissitudes.” “As the pos- 
sible actions which a state of conscious- 
ness indicate are at every instant being 
carried out in the nerve centers, the 
brain underlies at every instant the 
motor indications of the state of con- 
sciousness; but the interdependence of 
consciousness and brain are limited to 
this: the destiny of consciousness 1s not 
bound up on that account with the des- 
tiny of cerebral matter.” (The italics 
are mine.) What reason he has to think 
that consciousness is not bound up with 
the destiny of cerebral matter is just the 
point upon which so many of us want 
more light. He adds that “consciousness 
is essentially free; it is freedom itself; 
but it cannot pass thru matter without 
settling on it, without adapting itself to 
it; this adaptation is what we call intel- 
lectuality.” But all this is not obvious; 
that consciousness does or may exist 
outside of matter is a statement of which 
all the world is seeking the proof. Berg- 
son seems to identify it with the evolu- 
tionary impulse which pervades matter 
and of which his book is the exposition. 
Ile says: 


organization it: animates” 
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“At a certain moment in certain points of 
space a visible current has taken rise; this 
current of life traversing the bodies it has or- 
ganized one after another, passing from gen- 
eration to generation, has become divided 
among species and distributed among individ- 
uals without losing any of its force, rather 
intensifying in proportion to its advance. . . . 
Life is essentially a current sent thru matter, 
drawing from it what it can. Life and con- 
sciousness are treated as if forming a kind of 
mystic partnership. 


“Everywhere but in man consciousness has 
had to come to a stand; in man alone it has 
kept on its way.” 

He elsewhere speaks of the rising 
wave of consciousness, rising toward 
man. We are right, he thinks, in attrib- 
uting to man a privileged place in nature 
and in believing in the “absolute reality 
of the person and in his independence 
toward matter.” This in the same breath 
in which he says that science shows “the 
interdependence of conscious life and 
cerebral activity.” Yet “a strong instinct 
assures the probability of personal sur- 
vival,” and the true light in which to 
regard the life of the body is that it is 
on the ‘road that leads to the life of the 
spirit.” Souls, he says, are continually 
being created which nevertheless in a 
certain sense pre-existed. 


The difficulty of reconciling two con- 
tradictory statements, like that of the 
identity of soul and body, while yet they 
are two and separable, Bergson evidently 
feels. Whitman said in his convincing 
way that “the soul and the body are 
one,” while his belief in immortality was 
as unshakable as the mountains. 


Bergson everywhere treats his theme 
after the manner of the poet and seer 
rather than in the manner of the man of 
science. The scientific philosopher will 
discredit him, will demand proof of his 
tremendous assumptions, but there is 
something in one that welcomes this 
breaking away from the rigid methods of 
exact science. Bergson is an inspired 
philosopher, he has in an eminent degree 
that gift of “vision” without which “the 
people perish.” 
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His book is an attempt to interpret 
the phenomena of evolution in terms of 
life and mind which he must regard as 
its antecedents, rather than in terms of 
matter and motion, as does Spencer. In 
fact, he pretty effectually frees his read- 
er’s mind of the mechanistic theory of 
development of Spencer and his school, 
and substitutes a conception of the evo- 
lutionary process as an “unceasing trans- 
formation” in which a_ psychological 
principle is involved. “The physical 
order is automatic; the vital order is, I 
will not say voluntary, but analogous to 
the order ‘willed.’ ” 

“Analysis will undoubtedly resolve the 
process of organic creation into an ever- 
growing number of physico-chemical 
phenomena, and chemistry and physics 
will have to do, of course, with nothing 
but these. But it does not follow that 
chemistry and physics will ever give us 
the key to life.” “In reality life is no 


more made of physico-chemical elements 
than a curve is composed of straight 
lines.” 

At the close of his eloquent third 
chapter he fairly lets himself go: 


“As the smallest grain of dust is bound up 
with our entire solar system, drawn along with 
it in that undivided movement of descent which 
is materiality itself, so all organized beings, 
from the humblest to the highest, from the 
first organisms of life to the time in which 
we are, and in all places as in all times, do 
but evince a single impulsion, the inverse of 
the movement of matter, and in itself indivisi- 
ble. All the living hold together, and all 
yield to the same tremendous push. The an- 
imal takes its stand on the plant, man be- 
strides animality, and the whole of humanity, 
in space and in time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and before and behind each 
of us, in an overwhelming charge, able to 
beat down every resistance and clear the mdst 
formidable obstacles. perhaps even death.” 


John Fiske, who was also an evolu- 
tionary philosopher and a_ felicitous 
writer, but much more closely bound by 
the scientific method, reached a similar 
belief to that of Bergson, but on quite 
other grounds. There is no such imag- 
inative lift in his pages as in those of the 
French philosopher, but there is a logical 
process that is much easier to foliow. If 
one may say that Bergson stimulates the 
soul without satisfying the reason, he 
may say that Fiske moves the reason 
without satisfying the soul. 

In his lecture on “Life Everlasting,” 
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Fiske discusses the relation of the mind 
to the brain, and seeks to interpret that 
relation in terms of physical science. Fail- 
ing to do this, and understanding why 
he fails, that is, because he has reached 
a region where the law of the correlation 
and the conservation of energy does not 
apply, he takes the ultra-scientific step 
of regarding the mind as an entity by 
itself and related to the brain only as the 
harper is related to his harp, and there- 
fore not involved in the fate of its ma- 
terial instrument. Fiske’s process of 
reasoning is this: Only matter can move 
matter, there can be no relation of 
equivalents between mental force and 
physical force; the law of the correla- 
tion of forces falls down here, and it is 
by this law that science swears. What 
goes into the body as physical energy 
must come out as physical energy or its 
equivalent. Molecular activities in the 
brain substance can only set up mole- 
cular activities in other substances—in 
the arm, in the leg, in the heart, in the 
lungs, stomach, kidneys, and the force 
expended in the one must be the equiva- 
lent of the force that is active in the 
other. Our thoughts, our emotions, our 
states of consciousness are entirely out- 
side the circuit of physical causation as 
science conceives it, and hence are not 
causally related to the brain substance. 

Fiske finds the circle of the activities of 
the brain substance, which result in mus- 
cular movements, a closed circle, and 
there is no point where it can connect 
with consciousness. He concludes, there- 
fore, that consciousness, or the soul, is 
entirely outside of this circle of physical 
or physiological forces, concomitant with 
them but not correlated to them, and 
does not stand related to them, either as 
cause or effect. On this view he bases 
his argument for immortality, or the 
independent existence of the soul, and 
urges that its fate is not involved in that 
of the body. When we weep from grief, 
he says, it is not the grief that causes 
the tears to flow, because there can be no 
relation of equivalents between a sor- 
rowful feeling and the motion of matter. 
“Tt is not the grief but the cerebrum that 
acts upon the tear glands.” But what it 
is that acts upon the cerebrum, and sets 
its molecules in motion, Fiske does not 
say Or try to say. 
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In what a dilemma the scientific meth- 
od finds itself in trying to deal with such 
a problem—the dilemma of a man try- 
ing to lift himself by his own waistband. 
The mind of man seems to be at least 
one point in the universe where cause 
and effect meet and become one and 
inseparable. That the brain and con- 
sciousness are interdependent and inter- 
acting no one questions. It is the mys- 
tery of their union, their oneness and 
their separateness, that is baffling to sci- 
ence. That one is before the other, or 
that a change in one is before a change 
in the other, and is the cause of the 
change, is a hard proposition to prove. 
If you say the movement of the brain 
molecules is before the thought of feel- 
ing, then we want to know what started 
the movement of these molecules. And 
if you say the thought or emotion was 
prior to the molecular movement in the 
brain substance, then we want to know 
how there can be thought or emotion 
without this very movement. If the two 


movements are simultaneous, we cannot 
say that one is the cause of the other. 
To say they are only concomitants leaves 


the problem as dark as before. The law 
of cause and effect evaporates in our 
hands. 

Tho we cannot figure out how there 
can be any sort of relation of equivalents 
between thoughts and things, or between 
mental force and physical force, yet we 
know that such is the fact. The force 
stored up in the body thru the food we 
assimilate may be expended in a mental 
effort just as unequivocally as in a bod- 
ily effort. If this is materialism, then I 
see no escape from materialism. It is 
the common sense view. One end of the 
law of the correlation and conservation 
of force disappears in the non-material, 
where force cannot be measured in foot- 
pounds. Force of a new kind, with 
which physical science cannot deal, ap- 
pears but a force which in some way 
must be causally related to physical 
force. 

Spencer states this fact succinctly, as 
follows: “The genesis of the mental 
energies is immediately dependent on 
chemical changes in the body. No idea 
or feeling arises save as the result of 
some physical force. But how a force 
existing as motion, heat or light can be- 
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come a mode of consciousness is a mys- 
tery which it is impossible to. fathom. 
But Spencer does not therefore affirm 
the independent existence of conscious- 
ness. 

Fiske proves to his own satisfaction 
that matter cannot connect with mind— 
that the physical cannot be correlated 
with the spiritual. Why, then, should he 
assume that the reverse of the proposi- 
tion is true? that mind can connect with 
matter and move it and use it, as it must 
do if the brain is only the instrument 
of the mind? Is it any easier to form a 
mental image of how the motions of the 
soul can be translated into motions of 
the brain substance than it is to form a 
mental image of the reverse process? 

Physical science, speaking thru Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Clifford, Verworn and oth- 
ers, takes the same view of the relation 
of the brain activities to our states of 
consciousness that Fiske takes, but none 
of them take the ultra-scientific step that 
Fiske does, and see in it proof of the 
independent existence of the soul. 

“If anybody says the will influences 
matter,” declares Professor Clifford, 
“the statement is not untrue, but it is 
nonsense.” “Have we any reason to be- 
lieve,” asks Huxley, “that a feeling or 
state of consciousness is capable of 
directly effecting the motion of even the 
smallest conceivable molecule of matter? 
Is such a thing even conceivable?” But 
is it any more conceivable that one could 
lift his arm if his will did not in some 
way connect with the physical forces 
stored in the body? If the will or the 
immaterial substance called the mind 
does not set the physical machinery go- 
ing that results in the lifting of the arm, 
what does? 

Huxley, like Fiske and Bergson, sees 
that there are two worlds to be consid- 
ered, the one physical and the other psy- 
chical, and that tho there is a most inti- 
mate relation and intercommunication 
between the two, the bridge from the one 
to the other has yet to be found, that 
their phenomena run, not in one series, 
but along parallel lines. But Huxley 
hesitates or refuses to take the step that 
the two other philosophers take. Sci- 
ence has to clap wings to its shoulders to 
make this leap, and Huxley apparently 
contented himself with contemplating 
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the gulf without trying to invent any 
way of clearing it. ‘Tyndall is in the 
same boat with Huxley. He says: 


“We may affirm that the brain of man... 
is also an assemblage of molecules acting and 
reacting according to law. Here, however, 
the methods pursued in mechanical science 
come to an end; and if asked to deduce from 
the physical interaction of the brain molecules 
the least of the phenomenon ot sensation or 
thought, | acknowledge my helplessness.” 

Again he says: 

“Take your dead hydrogen atoms, your dead 
oxygen atoms, your dead carbon atoms, your 
dead nitrogen atoms, your dead phosphorus 
atoms, and all the other atoms, dead as grains 
of shot, of which the brain is formed. Imag- 
ine them separate and sensationless; observe 
them running together and forming all imag- 
inable combinations. This, as a purely me- 
chanical process is seeable by the mind. But 
can you see or dream, or in any way imagine 
how out of that mechanical act, and from 
these individually dead atoms, sensation, 
thought, and emotion are to arise? Are you 
likely to extract Homer out of the rattling of 
dice, or the Difterential Calculus out of the 
clash of billiard balls?” 


Leibnitz felt this same difficulty and 
invented his ‘“‘monads” to take the place 
of atoms and out of these he fancied all 
life to arise. . 


Professor Ladd, in his work on -psy- 
chology, is mainly in accord with the 


conclusions of Bergson and Fiske. His 
examination of the subject leads him to 
“favor the theory which regards the 
mind as by no means wholly conditioned 
upon the brain for the character, order 
and laws of its development,” and that 
the mind is “a real and non-material 
unit-being, unfolding its powers accord- 
ing to its own nature.” Again he says: 


“This being called mind is causally related 
to the beings called atoms; the relation is 
mutual. The mind behaves as it does because 
of the constitution and behavior of the mole- 
cules of the brain. The molecules of the brain 
behave as they do behave because of the na- 
ture and activities of the mind. Each acts in 
view of the other. The action of each ac- 
counts for the action of the other. But the 
action of neither is to be explained as solely 
due to the action of the other. 

“The changes of the brain are a cause of 
the states of consciousness, and the mind be- 
haves as it does behave because of the bet 
havior of the molecules of the brain. 

“But the sole cause of the mind’s activities 
can, in no instance, be found in the molecular 
condition and changes of the brain.” 
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Ladd is compelled to assume “the ex- 
istence of a spiritual subject with a 
nature and laws of action very different 
from those ascribed to its physical basis, 
the brain.” 

The professor does not make good all 
these assertions. He takes the same leap 
that Fiske and Bergson do. That there 
is more of the mind than is involved in 
the cerebral activities, is a statement that 
is injected into the argument from with- 
out, and has no vital connection with it. 

But what can science or the logical 
reason do with such a subject as the im- 
materiality and immortality of the soul? 
Nothing, any more than the body can 
breathe in a vacuum, or walk in empty 
space. A scientific proof of immortality 
like that of Fiske’s is just as uncon- 
vincing as is Verworn’s or Haeckel’s 
scientific disproof of it is unconvincing. 
For myself, I had rather stake my 
chances of immortality upon the intui- 
tions of Goethe, Tennyson, Emerson, 
Whitman, than upon the reasoned con- 
clusions of Fiske or Professor Ladd; 
upon the reality of the creature and 
super-mechanical law of evolution as 
Bergson sees it, than upon the irrefrag- 
able law of the correlation of physical 
forces as Spencer sees it. 

On such a subject as I am considering 
I believe the poet, the prophet, the seer 
will come nearer the truth than the man 
of science in all the pride of his exact 
demonstrations ; that men of vision such 
as I have named, men who see beyond 
the veil of the physical, are truer guides 
than the masters of the scientific method, 
like Haeckel, and Clifford, and Ver- 
worn. 

The scientific method is supreme in 
the world of objective facts, but is it or 
can it be supreme in the world of sub- 
jective experience? 

To convince the practical reason that 
the belief in immortality is a delusion is 
an easy matter, but to shake such a faith 
as Whitman’s, for instance, was beyond 
the power of the logic of materials. 
Whitman was wont to say that a man 
could no more be talked into a belief in 
immortality than he could be talked into 
good health. 


West Park, New York. 
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BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 


AuTHOR oF “In His Steps,” Etc. 


VERYTHING in this world, in- 
KE cluding newspapers and churches, 
editors and ministers, is imper- 
fect, and in the nature of the case open 
to improvement. We all recognize this 
fact, and this discussion of the modern 
newspaper is not in the nature of an at- 
tack, but rather a goodnatured discus- 
sion of one of the great factors in our 
_civilization with an honest purpose in 
the heart of it all to contribute some- 
thing to this factor which will make it 
more perfect than it now is. 
I. The Strong Points of the Modern 
Newspaper. 
1. The modern newspaper is a splen- 
did everyday source of world knowledge. 
With remarkable energy and enter- 
prise the managers of the modern press 
reach around the world with long arms 


and strong hands to secure knowledge of 


world events. These are brought to our 
doors at a minimum expense. World 
history, the advancement of science, the 
movements of government, adventure, 
sport, commerce, human energy in vari- 
ous and interesting forms become a part 
of the individual reader’s education. The 
modern paper serves a vast number of 
individuals working for the enrichment 
and interest of their lives. 

2. The modern newspaper is the ad- 
vocate of the people. 

In very many important cases it starts 
reform movements for the good of the 
entire community. In very many cases 
the newspaper originates plans for human 
betterment, sometimes on an exceedingly 
large and unselfish scale. If it had not 
been for the assistance of the newspapers 
in Kansas, it is doubtful if the present 
prohibitory law would now be in force. 
In general the press of the State, in over- 
whelming majority, joined hands with the 
Church and good citizens to advocate 
what was in many ways a very unpopu- 
lar movement, which cost many papers 
heavily in a financial way. The same use 
of the modern newspaper is found in 
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many instances in different periods of 
history. 

3. The modern newspaper is of great 
educational value, with special features 
of an educational character. 

The editorial discussions carried on 
from day to day are in many papers of 
great assistance in shaping public opin- 
ion. Articles are published in the daily 
press gathered from the ends of the earth 
from the best literature, from the best 
minds, both past and present. One could 
gather from a file of daily papers in this 
country whole volumes of literary value. 
These are continually coming into the 
homes of the people and enriching and 
enlarging the lives of the readers. 

4. The modern newspaper is a medium 
of intelligent publicity between states and 
nations. 

A newspaper is a democratic thing. It 
is for all the people. One of the essen- 
tial things in a government is that the 
states in a republic like ours should be 
acquainted with the history of one an- 
other. The newspapers furnish this his- 
tory. What once took days and weeks 
and sometimes years to accomplish is now 
brought to public notice in short order 
thru the press. and even a country as 
large as our own, with its varied interests 
and different local concerns, is in a re- 
imarkable degree unified and knit together 
thru the printed pages of different news- 
papers of the different States, each one 
taking account of the doings of the en- 
tire people. In the same way the knowl- 
edge of other countries and their-affairs 
thousands of miles distant helps to unite 
the interests of the world. The modern 
newspaper occupies a large place in the 
shaping of democracy. 

iI. The Weakness of the Modern New's- 
paper. 

1. Much ef the advertising, especially 
in the larger newspapers, is unworthy of 
a civilized press. 

Many of our larger newspapers still 
think it necessary to print liquor adver- 
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tisements. Very many more carry what 
might almost be termed even more vicious 
advertising than the advertisement of 
liquor in the tremendous display of nos- 
trums for the cure of every ill known to 
mankind. The patent medicine business 
is sustained and retained by hosts of 
newspapers which continue to print every 
day the most stupendous claims. If all 
the money the people of this country 
spend for patent medicines, which they 
spend because they see the advertisements 
in the papers, were thrown into the sea, 
we would have ten times the physical 
health and vigor we have now, and, if it 
were all spent for legitimate and scien- 
tific methods of keeping well, it would 
increase the healthfulness of the rac: 
twenty fold. 

There is another kind of advertising 
which demonstrates the weakness of cer- 
tain kinds of newspapers—a vicious and 
misleading and in many cases almost 
criminal advertising of fortune tellers, 
clairvoyants, personal notices of parties 
who claim they want to meet individuals 
for matrimonial purposes, ete. Adver- 


tisements, for example, of this character 


flood the columns of many of the great 
metropolitan dailies: “Gentleman, a 
stranger in the city, would like to meet a 
voung working girl.” “Your fortune can 
be told from the cradle to the grave. 
Send three 2-cent stamps and your birth 
date ; I will surprise you.” Again, “Love, 
health and wealth foretold.” “Poor. 
proud, goodlooking, honest young man, 
tired of poverty’s struggle, would like to 
correspond with a young woman.” These 
advertisements appear by thousands in 
newspapers which have apparently a good 
reputation otherwise. Some of these ad- 
vertisements can hardly be read aloud in 
a mixed audience, they border so near 
thé indecent. Other advertisements car- 
ried by newspapers are, on the face of 
them, inducements to crime. The aston- 
ishing thing about this weakness of many 
of our papers is that no one seems to care 
very much. Yet, according to a recent 
writer, the answers to these advertise- 
ments are thousands in number, and peo- 
ple of every description are swindled and 
cheated and in many cases lured into lives 
of shame on accoun of advertisements 
which the editors and proprietors of these 
papers have no moral right to accept. 
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There is great need of reform along this 
line. The temptation to the newspaper 
proprietor to take advertising matter 
must he at times something almost over 
whelming : but after wading thru a large 
number of Eastern papers, which con- 
tain, more than any other, this kind of 
advertising, | was reminded of the old 
story of the subscriber to an old maga- 
zine in New England, who wrote to the 
editor giving a description of himself, in 
which he said: “I have been an invalid 
for forty years. I have been a subscriber 
to your paper during all that time and a 
constant reader. I have been a great 
sufferer, but grace has sustained me.” It 
would take more than grace to sustain 
some people if they subscribed to some of 
these papers and read them, especially if 
the reading included the advertising col- 
umns. 

2. Another weak point in the modern 
newspaper is its unwarranted invasion of 
private affairs. 

If I should learn one day that one of 
my neighbors was having a quarrel with 
his wife and that the quarrel had reached 
the point where they had decided to sep- 
arate, I might go over to his house, knock 
at the door and go in to make a call. 
Suppose I should say: “My wife and | 
have just heard that you are having trou- 
ble here in your family circle. We are 
very much interested in vour affairs and 
we would like to know the details. When 
did this quarrel begin? When do you ex- 
pect to be separated? What disposition 
will be made of the property? Do either 
of you anticipate being married again 
after divorce, and, if so, to whom? My 
wife and I would like to have the photo- 
graphs of all the parties interested, with a 
full account of vour family troubles from 
the time they began, together with the 
sequel so far as you can now furnish it.”’ 

If I should do a thing like that with 
my neighbor it seems to me it would give 
him a reasonable excuse to entertain ai 
least the idea that he might possibly kick 
me out of the house; but a good many 
modern newspapers do not hesitate liter- 
ally to invade a family under just such 
circumstances, get all the details and all 
the rumors and print a page or two, espe- 
cially if the people are well known so- 
cially. In other words, what is not per- 
mitted an individual and what would be 
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considered a most insulting and impossi- 
ble thing on the part of an individual, the 
modern press does not hesitate to do. 
Representatives of Eastern newspapers 
have, without any hesitation, practically 
forced their way into the study of my 
church and practically demanded an in- 
terview or subject matter for publica- 
tion in their papers, covering a work 
some of which was, to my mind, of a pri- 
vate and personal character, with which 
the public had no business; and when 
these representatives were told respect- 
fully that it was none of their business 
and the public had no possible right to 
the matter in question, they have replied 
that they had been sent to get a “story” 
and would get one anyway. So it made 
no difference to them except some possi- 
ble inconvenience and delay, whether I 
would submit to their demands or not. 
If one person should hold up another 
at the point of a gun and demand his 
money, it would, in most civilized coun- 
tries, be regarded as at least open to criti- 
cism. But certain types of newspapers 
in this country, especially in the great 
centers of population in the East, do not 
consider it to be anything out of the way 
to take what does not belong to them in 
the matter of what they consider news— 
the definition of “news” being anything 
which these papers think their readers 
will be eager to read. The most secret 
personal matters, the most delicate feel- 
ings on the part of individuals, are not 
respected. They are all of no account 
by the side of the “story” which the 
newspaper is bound to have. This is an 
invasion of private rights and has reached 
the point where no expetience. even that 
covered by the sacred time of courtship 
and marriage, and the inner sanctuary of 
the home and church, is any longer re- 
spected by those whose only desire is to 
bring before their constituents what they 
regard as their own property. There 
must be some rights which the individual 
possesses, but it is difficult often to know 
how they can be defended. It does no 
good to reply to anything. Perhaps si- 
lence is as dangerous as speech. If one 
refuses to give certain matters, the re- 
porter in the employ of the proprietor 
will get something somehow. If one 
speaks, he yields to a holdup. If he does 
not speak, something is manufactured. 
He is between the devil and the deep sea. 
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It is, no doubt, very often a fine point 
with the conscientious journalist to know 
when a private matter becomes public. 
Not all the great interest on the part of 
the reading public in the affairs of other 
people can be traced to gossip or to an 
insolent meddling in other people’s af- 
fairs. Some of the human interest we 
take in other people is altogether legiti- 
mate. ‘There is nothing so interesting 
as the affairs of human beings. But 
there must certainly be some clearly de- 
fined region within which the press has 
no possible right to step without being 
guilty of an impertinent intrusion. There 
must be some chapter in the human lives 
about us which is sacred to the life itself 
and is not meant for the general public’s 
gaze or perusal. That the modern news- 
paper oversteps these bounds and is 
guilty of unwarranted handling of other 
people’s private affairs is, I believe, a fact 
which cannot be denied. 

3. Another weak point of the modern 
newspaper is its habit of inaccuracy. 

Examples of this can be found in 
nearly every issue of nearly every mod- 
ern newspaper in the covntry. A public 
speaker a few weeks ago at a religious 
gathering asked the question, “Has Chris- 
tian Endeavor seen its day?” That ques- 
tion went all over the country, was copied 
in hundreds of papers, with the comment 
attached to it that it had seen its day, and 
on the very day that this address was 
made the statistics reported for the 
months of October and November fol- 
lowing, that 570 new societies had been 
formed in those two months. Another 
speaker ahout the same time, at a great 
religious gathering, said that the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was a “spent 
force.” That statement was also sent all 
over the country. Thousands of readers 
who read the statement honestly think 
that this great organization of young peo- 
ple is a “spent force.” As a matter of 
fact, after thirty years’ existence, the year 
1911 shows 4,000 new societies in thie 
Endeavor ranks, with a total enrollment 
of more than 74,000 societies, with a 
membership of more than 3.750,000 of 
young people in every country in the 
world. 

If I may be pardoned for using one or 
two personal illustrations to illustrate 
this weakness of inaccuracy in the mod- 
ern newspaper. In an address made by 
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me a short time ago, speaking of condi- 
tions in Topeka, I said: “Sometimes, 
perhaps, as much as forty barrels of 
liquor is brought into Topeka in twenty- 
four hours ; that is, liquor put up in bot- 
tles and then put in barrels, and mostly 
beer.” 

I emphasized three different times the 
fact that this liquor was put into bottles 
before it was put into barrels, and that 
if it were poured out of the bottles into 
the barrels :t would not make more than 
one-third of forty barrels of liquor, most- 
lv beer. But the statement went out thru 
the press, copied not only by the papers 
in Kansas but in other States, that I had 
said forty barrels of whisky came into 
Topeka every day. I suppose this state- 
ment was believed by thousands of peo- 
ple who read it. The astonishing thing 
to me about it, however, is that not one 
editor among all the editors that pub- 
lished the statement and wrote caustic 
editorials about it, ever wrote to me ask- 
ing whether I had said anything of the 
kind or not. Another statement has 
gone out. under the heading of “It is 


said,” that I had been offered $25,000 to 
put “In His Steps” in dramatized form 


on the stage. I have never been offered 
any such sum by anybody. I never said I 
was offered any such sum. No one ever 
asked me whether I ever had such a sum 
offered. I cite these two personal in- 
stances because J] know the facts in the 
case. I think it is safe to say that pub- 
lic speakers all over the country are con- 
tinually misrepresented and misquoted 
by the modern newspaper in the same 
way. It has always been a matter of 
great satisfaction to my mind that there 
were no daily papers in the time of Christ. 
I honestly believe that if there had been 
we should today have no accurate his- 
tory of his life. If there is anything which 
the modern newspaper needs to protect 
itself from, it is this daily habit of inac- 
curate reporting. I would rather have an 
every other day paper which took time to 
corroborate its statements, so that I could 
be sure that what I read was at least ap- 
proximately true, than a daily paper 
which evidently does not have time in the 
great rush of its life to look up and sub- 
stantiate what it prints. The great and 
never ceasing slogan of the daily paper 
should be “the truth, the truth, the truth.” 
As a matter of fact, there is not enough 
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going on in the whole world, even ot 
what the papers call news, to fill them in 
the proper way. On that account insig- 
nificant items on what are called dull days 
are tremendously padded. Any one who 
watches the columns of the daily paper 
understands that on certain days com- 
paratively trivial things receive large at- 
tention because nothing else has happenea 
among humans that seems of interest, 
and in padding articles there are almost 
infinite possibilities for mumberless inac- 
curacies. 

4. Another weakness of the modern 
newspaper is its publication of matters 
out of proportion. 

[ mean by this the real things which 
make up real human history which are of 
actual importance are dwarfed and mini- 
mized, and superficial things and things 
of no great importance are given the 
right of way. In looking over a vast 
number of newspapers lately, I find, espe- 
cially in the Eastern big city dailies, and 
especially in the Sunday editions, which 
range all the way from twenty-four to 
seventy-four pages, the printed matter 
may be arranged something like this in 
the matter of importance, so far as the 
number of pages printed is concerned: 
(1) Fashion and athletics. (2) Thea- 
ters and society. (3) Politics. (4) 
General collection of printed matter 
which would come under the head of per- 
sonalities, i. ¢., “writeups” of distin- 
guished or notable men and women, mak- 
ing special features in particular of in- 
terviews with women who figure in social 
life or in theatrical circles. (5) Literary 
articles, including stories, fiction, etc. (6) 
Education and religion. I give the items 
their importance as 
measured by the amount of matter given 
to each, fashion and society being over- 
whelmingly at the head of the list. This 
list does not include printed or so-called 
“comic” supplements, which to my mind, 
in brief, are simply unspeakable horrors, 
in which the sickening repetition of the 
same tricks played by children on grown 
people or by one person on the other 
have been hashed over so often that they 
are fit for nothing except a garbage pile 
and are almost too bad to go into the 
crematory. 

The modern newspaper owes a debt to 
civilization which it ought to pay. For 
vears the Church and the private individ- 
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ual have been held accountable for the re- 
generation of mankind. As a matter of 
fact, the regeneration of mankind is such 
a tremendous job that not even the 
Church or the Christian citizen can meas- 
ure up to it alone. The great newspapers 
of the world, which, for example, keer, 
silent on the question of the liquor busi- 
ness, are guilty of not doing their share. 
The Church in the world is not sufficient 
by itself to accomplish so great a reform 
as the destruction of the liquor business. 
How many newspapers, for example, in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, Denver, San Francisco, are do- 
ing anything to help the Church wipe 
out the saloon? Lut if these newspapers 
would give their assistance to this great 
work, united with the churches and Chris- 
tian population to clean out of our civ- 
ilization one of its worst enemies, there 
would not be a saloon left in the United 
States within ten years. It is my honest 
conviction that the press in the great 
cities is guilty of a wrong against civili- 
zation because it does not assist civiliza- 
tion as it might. If the leading dailies of 
the country banded together in one great 
brotherhood they could accomplish mira- 
cles of regeneration of humanity. 

This same power exercised for the 
good of the race could make a wonderful 
campaign against poverty. It could fight 
established corporate greed, it could be 
the greafest -voice ever heard since the 
voice of John Baptist, te proclaim liberty 
to the children of men. The time has 
come in our civilization when there must 
be a recognition of the fact that all the 
forces which we call civilization have a 
duty to unite for the welfare of the whole. 
Because a man is not a member of a 
church and does not call himself a Chris- 
tian does not excuse him in the least from 
doing his part to make a better world. 
The editors and proprietors of newspa- 
pers are just as much bound by obliga- 
tion to use their great influence in better- 
ing every part of human life as the minis- 
ter, the missionary, the evangelist, or the 
Sunday school teacher. The imagination 
cannot picture the wonderful establish- 
ment of righteousness in business or pur- 
ity in politics or happiness in the home or 
the tremendous lessening of crime and 
disorder and poverty if all the newspa- 
pers of the country would enter upon a 
great crusade for mankind. I suppose it 
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is well understood that the great dailies 
that keep still in matters of tremendous 
value to the welfare of men do so from 
personal motives, for tear of loss of pat- 
ronage, or failure to support great move- 
ments. The same thing would be true of 
any church that refused to speak out or 
work for the interest of mankind. In the 
editorials gleaned from some of the 
larger papers published in this country, IL 
find the following subjects treated: 
“Piers for big steamships” ; “The bicycle 
craze” ; “Litter in the streets” ; “Let vour 
costume symbolize your creed”: “Why 
can’t departed spirits rest in peace?”; 
“Missouri is going about the restoring of 
racing in the right way”; “Senator Fry’s 
rebuke”; ‘The foreign service”; “Sup- 
port for Secretary Meyer”: “Are old hab- 
its to prevail?” ; “Naming a planet after 
Carnegie”; “Whitelaw Reid on Bryan” ; 
“Mr. Clark and the Presidency” ; “Rail- 
road control in Texas” ; “The new politi- 
cal baby”; ‘‘Pension the life savers”; 
“District day blotted out”; “Public senti- 
ment in senatorial elections’; “First 
blood for New Orleans” ; “Object lesson 
from two railroads,” and so on. These 
editorials do not represent the possible 
ethical fiber of the newspaper man of 
America. They do not get down to foun- 
dation facts of humanity. Thev do not 
discuss the things which are of vital in- 
terest. Let New York, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Denver and other whisky 
ridden towns begin a campaign against 
drink and the brewer and all his tribe, 
and take up other subjects which vitally 
affect the real interests of men, women 
and children in this nation, and newspa- 
pers would begin to define themselves as 
agents of God, and the printed page 
would begin to glow with the light that 
never was on land or sea. 

The modern newspaper has an unlim- 
ited opportunity to advance the brother- 
hood of mankind. . It is a democratic in- 
stitution. Practically everybody reads it. 
It is the one printed page which goes 
into every home and is read by every 
man. It is in one way the most demo- 
cratic institution we have. It has within 
its powers the unlimited power of daily 
speech. The average minister is fortu- 
nate if he has 500 people once a week to 
talk to. The average newspaper has its 
daily audience of thousands. There is 
opportunity for unlimited originality in 
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the way of illustrations of new and happy 
humor. There is no original humor in 
the modern newspaper as vet. It is all a 
thrashing out of old stuff with nothing 
new or humorous about it. Young men 
and women looking toward journalism in 
the making of the new newspaper have 
the most unlimited field for original re- 
search known to any profession. There 
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is nothing in the minister's, doctor's, law- 
ver’s or politician’s life to compare with 
it. The modern newspaper could, and | 
believe it will, make a wonderful contri- 
bution to the final brotherhood of the 
race, and with the Church and home and 
school and state help bring in the millen- 
nium. I hope to be here when it comes. 


Topeka, Kan. 


The New City 


BY MARGUERITE O. 


B. WILKINSON 


Have ye seen her, the New City, O my brothers, where she stands, 
The superb, supreme creation of unnumbered human hands, 

The complete and sweet expression of unnumbered human souls 
Bound by love to work together while their love their toil controls ; 


Built by brothers for their brothers, kept by sisters for their mates, 
Garlanded by happy children playing free within the gates, 

3rooded by such mighty mothers as are born to lift us up, 

Till we drink in sweet communion of God’s blessed loving cup? 


Clean and sightly are her pavements, ringing sound beneath men’s feet, 
Wide and ample are the forums where her citizens may meet, 

Fair and precious are the gardens where her youths and maidens dance 
In the free, fresh air of Heaven, midst the flowers’ extravagance. 


And her schools are as the ladders to the Spirit from the Clay, 
Rising round by round in labor, strengthened side and side with play. 
Yea, her teachers are her bravest, and her governors her best, 

For she loves the little children she has nourished at her breast! 


Never clangor of the trumpet, nor the hiss of bullets mad 

Breaks the music of her fountains, plashing seaward, flashing glad. 
And no excess and no squalor mark her fruitful, fair increase: 
She has wrought life’s final glory in a miracle of peace. 


And her citizens live justly, without gluttony or need, 

For he toils to serve the city who has bread enough to feed 

All his own, and she must labor who would hold an honored place 
With the women of the city in their dignity and grace. 


Have ye seen her, O my brothers, the New City, where each hour 
Is a poet’s revelation, or a hero’s deed of power, 

Or an artist’s new creation, or a laborer’s new strength, 

Where a world of aspiration clings God by the feet at length? 


Have ye seen her, O my brothers, the New City? Ah, not yet 
Gilds the sun in actual splendor chimney ton and minaret; 

But perchance her site is nurchased—yea. her pattern is designed, 
For her blessed ways are visions of all weary humankind! 


Santa Barpara, Car. 
. 
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HE total value of all the fruits and 
T nuts produced in continental 
Unite | States during 1909 was 
about $220,000,000. The apple is easily 
the king of our fruits, with a value of 
over $83,000,000. During the past ten 
years, however, our apple crop had de- 
creased from over 175,000,000 to less 
than. 150,000,000 of barrels. 
The fruits which in tg09 showed a 
production in excess of $5,000,000 were 
as follows: 


Apples VT fT 
OTe ” 
ND ies is siaeck whee diersard Sogn 
Strawberries .............ccce0: 17.9 
I lit as Be dnd cchinnadtae acne 17.6 

Plums and prunes 10.3 

ERE Rs rere, 7.9 " 
TO ee Tee. os 
Raspberries 5.1 : 


Grapes were not represented at the 
top of the page. for in 1899 the corre- 
sponding figure included the raisins, 
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grape juice and wine made on farms. 
Of the tropical fruits the production 
has about trebled during the past decade, 
while that of pineapples has increased 
about ten fold during the same period. 

The production of orchard fruits has 
just about held its own since 1909, but 
the production of all of the fruits of this 
class with the exception of apples has 
increased. The peach crop in 1909 was 
more than twice that of 1899. A signifi- 
cant change to the housekeeper has been 
an increase of nearly 70 per cent. in the 
value of the orchard fruits since 1899, 
while the production increased less than 
2 per cent. 

The small fruits or berries showed a 
decrease since 1899 in the production of 
all varieties. with the exception of cran- 
berries. Although the decrease amount- 


ed to nearly 40,000,000 quarts, the value 
of the crop increased nearly $5,000,000. 
The cost of living steadily advances, 

New 


Haven, Conn. ~ 
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A Trenchant Attack on Logic 


THE reader does not have to go far in 
Dr. Schiller’s Formal Logic* to discover 
that the author’s purpose is a systematic 
destructive criticism of what is known 
as formal logic, not an addition to the 
almost innumerable textbooks on the 
subject. “Nonsense fortified by techni- 
cality” is his more casual way of refer- 
ring to it; his-more formal statement is 
that it is “inconsistent, incompetent and 
meaningless.” But we must hasten to 
add that the book is in no sense ade- 
quately characterized by such a selection 
of abusive epithets. Indirectly, if not 
directly, the aim of the book is construc- 
tive: “to clear the ground for a new 
logic that will not disdain to reflect upon 
real thinking, nor confine itself to fic- 
tions and falsifications.” The book 
makes its appeal to a narrower, because 
more technically trained, circle of read- 
ers than Schiller’s previous books upon 
humanism. While possessing their 
lucidity of style, his mode of treatment 
is more rigorous and more restrained. 
Probably some academic philosophers 
who have been offended by his uncon- 
ventionality and occasional flippancy, 
and by his disregard of the professional 
technique for playing the philosophic 
game, will revise their opinion of Schil- 
ler on account of the sobriety, the severe 
consecutiveness and obvious scholar-, 
liness of the present volume. 

In substance, the volume (a large 
octavo of about four hundred pages) is 
an unrelenting, dogged pursuit of the 
traditional logic, chapter by chapter, sec- 
tion by section. Not a single doctrine, 
nor, I think, a single distinction of the 
official textbooks escapes Schiller’s de- 
molishing hand. Those who have forgot- 
ten their college logic—which includes 
all, I imagine, whose fate it has not been 
to teach it subsequently—would not fol- 
low much of the book intelligently unless 

*Format Locic a SCIENTIFIC AND Sociat PRoBLeM 


By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.25. 


with a text in hand. Accordingly, | shall 
make no attempt to summarize its spe- 
cific contents, as that would take the 
reader into the far off mysteries of ex- 
tension and intension of terms, the 
nature of categories and predicables; the 
laws of thought and the opposition of 
propositions, thru the syllogism and its 
rules to the inductive canons and the 
various kinds of fallacies, formal, semi- 
logical and material. For purposes of 
technical students, the value of the book 
resides in the thoro and detailed way in 
which Schiller has followed up and crit- 
icised all the conceptions of formal logic, 
never letting up till he has subjected the 
last one to examination. But, as our 
author points out, there is a guiding 
principle of unity that holds together all 
these detailed criticisms, for there is a 
single source of the incurable defects of 
formal logic. And this principle of unity 
involves a point which concerns any in- 
telligent reader, whatever his lack of 
interest in the technicalities of formal 
logic. The difficulties and inconsisten- 
cies, the final meaningless of formal 
conceptions, is that formal logic is en- 
gaged in the impossible attempt of con- 
sidering modes of thought “in them- 
selves,” apart from their application to 
actual situations. It is the absurdity of 
this attempt which deprives formal logic 
not only of truth, but of meaning. This 
is the clue that Schiller follows so unre- 
lentingly thru the logical labyrinth, and 
which gives an almost dramatic interest 
to the driest of the criticisms—dry, be- 
cause the things criticised are so hope- 
lessly mummified. In every case he shows 
the abstraction from the concrete condi- 
tions of human use of logic, and the 
fatally paralyzing effect of leaving 
human application out of account. 
Incidentally, one of the most interest- 
ing things in the book is the glimpse that 
it gives, by way of contrast, of a genu- 
ine logic which shall report the condi- 
tions and aims of actual human thinking. 
Some of the conceptions which will be 
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fundamental in it and which are totally 
omitted from formal logic are meaning, 
truth and error in their concrete differ- 
ence from each other in a specific case, 
selection, relevance and risk. Meaning 
depends upon context, bearing and in- 
tention; and formal logic must exclude 
these from its ideal, for they are human 
and psychological. While traditional 
logic has much to say about truth, the 
truth it talks about is mere formal con- 
sistency, since it declines to consider the 
material application of its premises. 
Relevance—a fundamental conception of 
concrete thought—is excluded because it 
goes with selection, with selection of the 
part that is useful, while formal logic 
professes an all-inclusive ideal. Selec- 
tion, moreover, is a voluntary and hence 
arbitrary act, and so is shut out from a 
doctrine that acknowledges only what is 
purely theoretical. Finally, formal logic, 
with its creed of absolute certitude, ab- 
hors the very mention of adventure and 
risk, the life blood of actual human 
thinking, which is aroused by doubts and 
questions, and proceeds by guesses, 


hypotheses and experiments, to a deci- 
sion which is always somewhat arbitrary 


and subject to the risk of later revision. 
A vital and wholesome sense of the 
realities of actual thinking pervades the 
whole book; it supplies the background 
against which the criticisms of formal 
doctrine are projected. The book should 
not only attract new readers to Schiller 
and increase his already enviable repu- 
tation, but it should lead some thinkers 
‘to’ reconsider their prejudices against 
|i introduction of psychological—that 
is, human—factors into logical theory, 
Mr. Schiller brings out, in case after 
case, with a cumulative effect which is 
fairly deadly, that at the crucial point 
each formal distinction is saved from 
complete meaninglessness only by an un- 
acknowledged and surreptitious appeal 
| to some matter of context, need, aim and 
(use. Why not, then, frankly recognize 
e indispensableness of such volitional 
and emotional factors, and instead of 
pretending to a logiethat excludes them, 
build up a logic that corresponds to 
human intellectual endeavor and achieve- 
ment. It is difficult to see how even the 
most hardened devotee of a purely theo- 
retical intellectualism can lay down the 
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book without such questions haunting 
him. 

To many it will probably seem that 
Mr. Schiller exaggerates the importance 
of the foe which he attacks. He will 
seem to them to be making too much of 
what at most is hardly more than a tem- 
porary annoyance of some college stu- 
dents. In one respect, | think this feel- 
ing is justified. Mr. Schiller is evidently 
stirred by the educational situation in 
which he finds himself at Oxford, and 
to which he wittily refers as follows: 
“Both logic and science can academically 
prosper under the delightfully paradox- 
ical regulations of e. g., Oxford, where 
what is supposed to be the theory of 
science is only taught to those who know 
nothing of its practice, while those who 
are experts in the practice of science are 
not allowed to study ‘a theory of science’ 
which could only delay their progress.” 
At Oxford,:one gathers from many of 
Schiller’s statements and still more from 
his general tone, formal logic is so deep- 
ly entrenched as a subject for study in 
its traditional form that one runs risk 
in attacking it. Certainly, it occupies no 
such consecrated and protected position 
in American higher education, nor in the 
estcem of American educational author- 
ities. There would be a general popular 
willingness to accept the characterization 
of it as “nonsense (or at least pedantry ) 
fortified by technicalities” without tak- 
ing the trouble to read the arguments 


. upon which Mr. Schiller bases his de- 


scription. From our educational point 
of view, then, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Schiller takes the subject-matter of 
formal logic altogether too seriously. 
But when one leaves the technical sub- 
ject-matter and comes to the general 
conception of the.nature of thought and 
of the intellectual ideals and methods 
which should operate in life, the same 
cannot be said. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the extent of the influence 
of formal consistency and _ formal 
demonstration, and of the notion of 
an “intellect” working in detachment 
from need, motive and specific appli- 
cation to a concrete situation. As 
Mr. James said of a similar matter, the 
change invoked in passing over to a 
logical ideal based upon opposite concep- 
tions of the nature of mind and its rela- 
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tion to life, marks a revolution hardly 
second in importance, with reference to 
the change indicated in the seat of intel- 
lectual authority, to the Protestant 
Reformation. From this point of view 
Mr. Schiller’s volume, in spite of its 
technical subject-matter and mode of 
treatment, is a significant contribution to 
one of the most fundamental of our 
social issues. His sub-title, in its refer- 
ence to a “social problem,” is more than 
justified. Joun Dewey. 


Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia Against 
Napoleon, 1806-1815. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. New York: G P. Putnam's 
Sons (Heroes of Nations Series). Pp. 
XX, 347. With 32 Illustrations and 6 
Maps. $1.35. 

Who won the battle of Waterloo? If 
you are an Englishman, Wellington did ; 
if you are a German, Bliicher. Each 
general ascribed the victory to himself; 
and strong as had been their mutual re- 
gard before the battle, a noticeable cool- 
ness sprang up between them afterward. 
Bliicher was seventy-three when he 
fought at Ligny, but, as was shown in 
the hardships of the June days, he was 


still capable of great endurance. , There 
were those who sneered at his military 


talents. According to Miiffling: “All 
Europe knew that the old Prince, who 
was past seventy, understood nothing at 
all about leading an army”; and Harden- 
berg said that the supreme command 
had been given to him rather than to 
Gneisenau because “the King adheres to 
the system of advancement by age.” 
Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that those who lay stress upon 
Bliicher’s shortcomings lack the imag- 
ination which enables one to appreciate 
the superiority of genius over mere rou- 
tine. The soldiers would do anything 
for their leader, and in susta‘ning the 
spirits of his beaten army on the wear- 
ing march from Wavre to Waterloo he 
accomplished, in the view of our author, 
what probably no other general in the 
Prussian army could have done. “T have 
promised my brother Wellington,” he 
told the men. “You would not make me 
a perjurer!” Thus it was that Bliicher 
kept his word, and raised the question, 
bitterly debated for a century, as to who 
the real victor was. Mr. Henderson 
takes the German view. He also handles 
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the Iron Duke somewhat roughly, ask- 
ing why he wasted his time at the Duch- 
ess of Richmond’s ball, how he came to 
send Bliicher a false statement as to the 
disposition of his forces, and other per- 
tinent questions. In spite of occasional 
defects of style and inexcusable mistakes 
in punctuation, the book makes delight- 
ful reading. It is, curiously enough, the 
only biography which has appeared in 
English. Bliicher was once very popular 
in England. He wrote to his wife from 
London in 1814: “The English flock 
here by hundreds to see me; I have to 
shake hands with each and every one, 
and the ladies make regular love to me. 
They are the craziest people | know!” 
He left England, as he exprest it, ‘‘alive, 
but worn and weary.” All that, of 
course, was before he saved Wellington 
at Waterloo! 


Anglo-American Memories. Second Series. 


By George W. Smalley. New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. ix, 418. $2.50. 

What may be described as the text on 
the title page of Mr. G. W. Smalley’s 
Anglo - American Memories is from 
Machiavelli. “I have found among my 
possessions,” it reads, “none that I so 
much prize and esteem as a knowledge 
of the actions of great men.” Mr. 
Smalley has seemingly no use for any 
other variety of men; for in both series 
of his Memories he is concerned only 
with what he regards as the great, the 
good, the interesting and the illustrious. 
Thirty sketches of men and women— 
some of them Americans, more of them 
English—who interest Mr. Smalley be- 
cause, according to his judgment, they 
are included in these categories, are 
comprised in this second volume; and to 
superior persons who like hearing about 
superior persons from a superior person, 
Mr. Smalley’s sketches cannot fail to be 
interesting. Lloyd-George must have 
failed to ingratiate himself with Mr. 
Smalley. One might almost conclude 
that Mr. Smalley was a duke, or that at 
least during his residence in London he 
had been compelled to pay super-income 
tax under the provisions of the budget 
of 1909, for he derives satisfaction ap- 
parently from indulging in as many 
sneers as possible at Lloyd-George. It 
is scarcely conceivable that Gladstone 
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was ever disturbed by what any London 
correspondent of a New York news- 
paper wrote in opposition to his home 
rule bill of 1886. Mr. Smalley says that 
Gladstone never forgave him for his let- 
ters to the Tribune against home rule. 
It is as hard to believe that Gladstone 
worried about what appeared in the 
Tribune as it is to believe that the Czar 
was disturbed when the Skibbereen 
Eagle made its famous announcement 
that the Eagle had its eye on Russia. 


The Beginnings of Quakerism. By William 
C. Braithwaite, B.A. LL.B. With In- 
troduction by Rufus M. Jones, M.A., 
D. Litt. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. xliv, 562. $4. 

The renewed interest in Quakerism, 
which is showing itself at the present 
time in a large literary output concern- 
ing the origin and history of the Society 
‘of Friends, is not a matter of chance. 
It is one of the signs of the great reli- 
gious awakening now passing over the 
Anglo-Saxon world—the movement that 
differentiates the present era from the 
days of respectable orthodox Christian- 
ity and materialistic atheism of the sev- 


enties and eighties of the last century. 
The two outstanding characteristics of 
the Society of Friends are mysticism— 
first-hand religion rather than dogma— 
and right living as the test of faith 


rather than orthodoxy of creed. Both 
these characteristics of early Quakerism 
were largely submerged in formalism 
and triviality during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but with the general awakening of 
the English-speaking race, men have 
again discovered that the Quaker pio- 
neers had a message and a revelation; 
and the Society of Friends is resuming 
its place as a quickening force in the life 
of the nation. Mr. Braithwaite’s book is 
one of a number of books, written by 
men in close sympathy with the move- 
ment, describing the rise and progress of 
Quakerism in England and America. Dr. 
Rufus Jones, who writes the introduc- 
tion, published last year a history of the 
Quakers in New England, and three 
years ago his “Studies in Mystical’ Reli- 
gion,” which traces the religious thought 
of the Quaker type in primitive Chris- 
tianity and in the medieval ages. In the 
present volume Mr. Braithwaite links up 
the teachings and faith of George Fox 
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and his companions with the religious 
movement of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He shows where the 
accepted forms of religion—Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Independent and 
Baptist—failed to satisfy many earnest 
seekers after God, and how ready was 
the soil for the acceptance of Quaker 
mysticism. He also shows how the indi- 
vidualism of the Quakers clashed with 
the views held of the proper subordina- 
tion of the people to authority, civil and 
religious, and he traces the persecution 
of the Quakers as due to their sturdy re- 
fusal to submit their own judgment to 
that of their constituted superiors. The 
Quakers, both in England and in New 
England, formed one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Government.  Testi- 
mony as to their uprightness and good 
living was never lacking. They accepted 
persecution with alacrity, but there was 
no compliance in their peaceableness, and 
in the end they won from the Govern- 
ment every point on which they consist- 
ently insisted, from wearing their hats 
in the presence of their sovereign to con- 
ducting their worship and their cere- 
monies of marriage and burial in accord- 
ance with their own consciences. Mr. 
Braithwaite’s book carries the story only 
from 1643 to 1660, but for this period he 
covers the ground almost exhauistively, 
and incidentally throws much new light 
on the England of Cromwell and of the 
Restoration. 


Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. 
Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
New York: The Century Company. 
$3. 

The multitude of people who have read 
Bergson will remember that he has much 
to say of the extraordinary instinct of in- 
sects, which goes beyond reason, as told 
by M. Fabre. He is the insect’s biogra- 
pher, its panegyrist. He has written hun- 
dreds of articles telling what he has seen 
insects do, and Maeterlinck calls him 
“The insect’s Homer.” We have in this 
delightful volume but a selection from his 
essays, covering the life of the sacred 
beetle and various crickets, moths and 
weevils. The wonder grows as one 
reads of the marvelous instinct of these 
insects, who have a knowledge which 
surely does not come by either reason or 
parental education, and which it seems 
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impossible to believe is the result of slow 
evolution by experience. The questions 
involved M. Fabre does not ask or 
answer ; he only tells us the vital history ; 
but Bergson tries to answer it by what 
is no answer at all, but a statement of 
what instinct is in its superiority to rea- 
son. All this opens a new field for the 
argument for design in theology. But 
this is the field for philosophy, while our 
author is satisfied with the biological side, 
and that is enough to satisfy the reader 
who will follow with delightful surprise 
the sociable companionship of the author 
as he wanders the moors or watches the 
conduct of his captured insects in the 
glass and wire cages he has made for the 
easy study of their life and love. 


One Look Back. By the 
George W. E. Russell. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co. Pp. 368. $2.50. 

Mr. Russell usually keeps near the sur- 
face, a fact that will commend his book 
to many readers who do not care for the 
serious or the profound. He writes in 

a delightful style, with obvious sincerity ; 

and as a grandson of the sixth Duke of 


Right Hon. 


Bedford, and a nephew of Lord John 
Russell, he has had opportunities, polit- 
ical and social, that only befall a scion of 


the privileged class. It was Mr. Rus- 
sell’s fortune to be born a Whig. This 
was the only way in which a man could 
become a Whig in the days when Whig- 
gism was dominant. Most men would 
have been content with the enjoyment of 
that great advantage and would have 
done no thinking that might disturb their 
Whiggism. But Mr. Russell has trav- 
eled far beyond Whiggism in political 
principles. If he had not he would today 
of necessity have been of the Conserva- 
tive party. He has developed into a 
Radical, and there are pages in One 
Look Back where Mr. Russell can be 
suspected of some sympathy with Social- 
ism. Politically he was a lonely boy 
when he was at Harrow, for he describes 
the Harrow of his time as, like all the 
other great English public schools, as 
Tory as the sea is salt. Out of five hun- 
dred boys who were there then Mr. Rus- 
sell can recall only five who showed the 
Liberal colors during the election of 
1868. He was one of the five, and for 
showing his colors he was rolled in the 
mud. Mr. Russell’s sketches of Oxford 
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are distinctly interesting ; so are his stud- 
ies of aristocratic West End London at 
the end of the seventies. But he is most 
informing when he is retrospecting his 
life in the House of Commons and his 
association with Gladstone, of whose 
administrations of 1885-86 and 1892-95 
he was a member. 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. 
By William Stearns Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. xi, 340. $2. 

Professor Davis has been widely 
known as the writer of several historical 
novels, and something of their influence 
is shown in the style of the present vol- 
ume, a style which is never tedious and 
which is now and then highly diverting. 
Thus the opening chapter has to do with 
“the business panic of 33 A. D.”: 

“As with most panics, the causes of this 
were not obvious. About a year before, the 
firm of Seuthes & Son, of Alexandria, lost 
three richly laden spice ships on the Red Sea 
in a hurricane. Their ventures in the Ethio- 
pian caravan trade also were unprofitable, os- 
trich feathers and ivory having lately fallen 
in value. It soon began to be rumored that 
they might be obliged to suspend. A little 
later the well known purple house of Malchus 
& Co. (centered at Tyre, but with factories 
at Antioch and Ephesus) suddenly became 
bankrupt.” 

The result was a “run” on the great 

banking house which had made loans to 

these firms, and a crisis on the Via 

Sacra (“the first century Wall Street”) 

which had disastrous effects in Lyons, 

Byzantium, Corinth and other distant 

parts of the empire. To an erudite 

German scholar such language might 

savor of levity; it will, however, serve to 

enlist the interest of ordinary men in a 

subject which usually attracts only the 

specialists. The book was written with 
the idea that both the greatness and the 
ultimate failure of the Romans was 
largely due to the supreme regard which 
they gave to wealth and all that wealth 
could bring. Professor Davis does not 
draw a flattering picture of Roman char- 
acter. Even the Jew had more senti- 
ment in business. If the average Roman 
realized that honesty was the best policy, 
he gave that virtue a narrow and formal 
definition. ‘The love of gain and of the 
enjoyments which followed gain too 
often blunted his vision utterly: and 
made him a harsh father, an unfilial son. 
a faithless husband, a brutal master, a 
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corrupt citizen.” All phases of economic 
life are considered, even those which 
have to do with the effects of rampant 
commercialism. There is a chapter de- 
voted to marriage and divorce, legacy 
hunters and childlessness. 


My Story. By Tom L. Johnson. 
by Elizabeth J. Hauser. New York: B. 
W. Huebsch. Pp. xxxiii, 326. $2. 

Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland. By 
Carl Lorenz. New York: A. S. Barnes 
Company. Pp. vi, 203. $1. 

These two volumes, the one supple- 
menting the other very happily, describe 
episodes in our municipal history the 
significance of which is now coming to 
be generally understood. For nine years 
Tom Johnson was mayor of Cleveland. 
He had in him something of the dema- 
gog and something of the prophet. 
He was a prophet because he brought 
into city politics, as Bryan brought into 
national politics, a vision of the new or- 
der of things. If his name is associated 
with three-cent fares, with the assertion 
of public rights against private interests, 
it is because he understood in some 


Edited 


measure the direction which the struggle 


for the emancipation of the cities must 
take. And, as Mr. Lorenz says, most of 
the Johnson fads (“Johnsonisms”) have 
been adopted by Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. The story of his career is 
fascinating in itself, aside from its bear- 
ing On economic and political questions, 
showing, as it does, how the child of 
eleven who supported parents and broth- 
ers by selling newspapers grew to be 
several times a millionaire, the owner of 
street: railways and steel mills and the 
rival of Mark Hanna. Having made his 
millions, he went into politics; not like 
Hanna, who adopted politics as an ad- 
junct to business, but with the avowed 
object of making war upon the very 
class with which he had been identified. 
As Johnson dictated his book while he 
was actually dying, he often speaks with 
a frankness which is not found in such 
recent memoirs as those of Senator Platt 
or Senator Cullom. Something of his 
character appears in the narrative; and 
for the rest reliance may be placed upon 
the well-balanced judgment of Mr. Lo- 
renz, That character, with all its force- 
fulness and charm, had serious defects. 
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Chief among these, perhaps, was per- 
sonal ambition. Mr. Lorenz thinks it 
likely that “he espoused the cause of the 
people because it would serve him as a 
ladder to climb to high office. Being of 
a domineering spirit he naturally could 
not ally himself with men of his own 
class, but was rather prompted to rise 
in arms against them. Ambitious, he 
wanted to lead; curious, he espoused 
new things ; without imagination, he en- 
tered politics. His declaration of love 
for the people had a false ring; yet he 
would serve them and fight for them 
with all his strength and power. 

It was’ an unconscious self- deception.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Lorenz writes 
with some spirit. Both books make de- 
lightful and, what is more, highly in- 
structive reading. 


Literary Notes 


..E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers 
in this country of a fine volume containing 
more than two hundred and fifty artistic half- 
tones illustrating Romanesque Architecture in 
France. It is edited and prefaced with a 
short, well-written introduction by Dr. Julius 
Baum. 


..Those who have come to admire and 
profit by the brilliant scholarship and expo- 
sitions of Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cor- 
nell, will welcome his biblical volume devoted 
to The Messages of the Poets (Scribners; 
$1.25), which includes introductions, metrical 
translations and paraphrases of the books of 
Job and Canticles, and some minor poems of 
the Old Testament. It is a book for the 
scholar as well as the general reader. 


... Three new volumes of sermons pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton come from 
men who have already appealed to wide cir- 
cles of readers and whose writings have spe- 
cial power. The most popular and stirring of 
these volumes is The Enterprise of Life 
($1.50), by Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, M.A., of 
Edinburgh, and the sermons are addressed 
largely to university students. Prof. J. Den- 
ney’s forceful utterances in The Way Ever- 
lasting ($1.50) cover a wide range of topics, 
upon each one of which he has spoken with 
persuasiveness out of a large and fruitful ex- 
perience. The Spirit and the Bride, by J. G. 
Simpson, Canon of St. Paul’s, is composed of 
sermons in which speciat emphasis is placed 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit working 
in the Church. It is theological as well as 
practical in its bearing. 
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....The tendency toward a fuller use of 
biblical materials in the novel and the drama, 
and particularly the repeated attempts to ex- 
press in these literary forms the spirit, teach- 
ing and personality of Christ are well set 
forth in The Promise of the Christ-Age in 
Recent Literature (Putnams), by Wil- 
jiam Eugene Mosher, Ph.D. Ten works, 
ranging from Lagerléf’s “Anti-Christ” to 
Hauptmann’s “Emanuel Quint,” and including 
Kennedy’s “Servant in the House” and Fo- 
gazzaro’s “Saint,” are outlined and discussed. 


....Reyv. Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, who has 
recently been elected to a chair in the Mc- 
Cormick theological seminary of Chicago, has 
published the lectures he delivered early this 
year under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. of Arts and Sciences on The Greatest 
English Classic (Harper; $1.25). Dr. Mc- 
Afee gives a short sketch of the course of 
Bible translation from the original tongnes 
thru the Latin into English and the story of 
the production of the King James version. 
The literary qualities of this version, its in- 
fluence on both the form and substance of 
later English literature, and on the ethical. 
social and political ideals of modern England 
and America are engagingly set forth 

ixc ae 


American Philosophical Associa- 


tion has projected a series of reprints ot the 
works of early American philosophers which 
will be of interest to many readers and stu- 


dents. The first volume published consists of 
the Lectures on Moral Philosophy (Prince- 
ton University Press), by John Witherspoon, 
D.D., LL. D., one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and a president of 
Princeton University, then the College of New 
Jersey. 


....Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, wife of the Na- 
tionalist member of Parliament for Liverpool, 
is an American woman. and she has written 
her Reminiscences. She describes therein 
meeting Henry James at a dinner. She had 
just come to London, and he asked her if she 
liked it—and answered his own question af 
firmatively. 

“In London you were allowed every inde- 
pendence of opinion and action, only you must 
contribute something—heauty (and he bowed 
very courteously to me, and I bowed very 
prettily to him) or wit or agreeableness—and 
then London accepted you.” 

Whereat Mrs. O’Connor replied: 

“History repeats itself. In Texas. where I 
was born, they say a man is not asked his 
nationality, his religinn, or his polities, but 
only if he is a good fellow.” 

“Ah.” said Mr. James, “then I.ondon is the 
Texas of Europe.” 
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age a larger appreciation of the work of early 
writers and develop a consciousness of the his- 
torical background of our native American 
philosophy. President Witherspoon's lectures 
certainly make a good beginning. 


....Prof. George Herbert Palmer, of Har- 
vard, delivered without notes a course ot lec- 
tures on The Problems of Freedom (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $1.25) before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston in 1909. The lectures were fully 
reported, afterward revised, and are now pub- 
lished in a stimulating and delightful volume. 
The author’s untechnical language, intimacy 
of style, and abundam: use of illustration give 
lucidity and naturalness and even charm to 


‘discussions that would otherwise prove dull 


and unintelligible. One rejoices no less in 
Prof. Palmer’s delicious “teleologic linkages” 
than in his gentle assurance that tho his own 
notions on related matters are in complete 
harmony his conclusions here made, he “sees 
no need of exacting such beliefs from his 
readers.” 


....Thosé who have been disturbed over 
the recent attempts to account for Christianity 
with its central figure left out may have their 
fears allayed by a careful reading of the ex- 
tended discussion of the questions involved 
in The Historicity of Jesus (University of 
Chicago Press; $1.50), by Prof. Shirley Jack- 
son Case. The criticisms and arguments are 
directed largely against Drews and Smith, 
and the evidence for the historicity and life 
of Jesus are drawn from Paul, the Gospels 
and outside sotirces. Prof. Case does not 
emphasize at all what seem to us two of the 
strongest arguments for historicity, viz., the 
peculiar development in the New Testament 
documents and the silence of the early oppo- 
nents of Christianity. The volume is, how- 
ever, a worthy contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 


....The third volume of the extensive work 
on Lollardy and the Reformation in England 
(Macmillan; $3.50), by James Gairdner, 
C.B., LL.D., D. Litt., deals with the short 
period covered by the reign of Edward VI. 
The author continues, in accordance with 
the purpose of the preceding volumes, 
to show how the spirit of Lollardy, 
under the name of the New Learning and 
other guises, was used and ahandoned by am- 
bitious leaders as political expediency dic- 
tated in the struggle to overthrow papal pow- 
er and establish local despotism. In spite of 
Dr. Gairdner’s great learning one teels that 
he has not sustained his contention that Lol- 
lardy, which later appeared in the garb of 
Puritanism, was largely the mistaken fervor 
“of half-instructed men,” and influenced the 
Reformation for ill rather than good. 
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....-However much we may be tempted to 
disagree emphatically with the art practice of 
Mr, Gordon Craig we cannot but heartily 
sympathize with his art philosophy. On the 
Art of the Theater (Chicago: Browne’s Book- 
store) is a good book for idealists disgusted 
with the customary practices of the stage. 
Here is an iconoclast who does not waste time 
preparing ways for retreat; he burns all of 
his bridges behind him, nor does he care how 
many follow him. He knows, for example, 
that none at present will accept his belief thar 
the written play is of no deep and lasting 
value to the art of the theater, but if he has 
done no more than make us realize the imag- 
inative value that lies in mass, he has done 
much; and if he has in a new way shown us 
that there is a difference between natural or 
unnatural action and necessary or unnecessary 
action, he deserves our thanks. - His book is 
uneven in its form and arrangement. There 
are Socratic dialogs and short essays on 
Shakespeare. But it is in the first half of this 
book that we are most likely to catch the fer- 
vor of Mr. Craig. The designs drawn by him- 
self show the oddity of ‘his ideas, but that he 
has a social understanding of the theater, 
that he comprehends what makes a work of 
art, cannot be doubted. 


.... The series of publications of the Field 


Museum of Natural History is increased by 
four volumes, of which two are the fruit of 
the McCormick Hopi Expedition, both by H. 


R. Voth. They describe, with figures, the 
ceremonies oi this tribe of American In- 
dians. A third volume, by Herbert F. de 
Cou, describes antiquities from Boscoreale, at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Many of the 
objects described and figured are in the Field 
Museum, and they supplement those found in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Mr. De Cou was 
killed by Arabs in Cyrene while in the work 
of the American excavations there, The 
fourth volume, a stout book with a multitude 
of plates and figures, is entitled Jade, A 
Study in Chinese Archeology and Religion, 
and is by Berthold Laufer. It is the first of 
a series of volumes which will be the fruit 
of an expedition to China and Tibet carried 
on by the gift of Mrs. T. B. Blackstone. The 
specimens of jade described are mostly in the 
Field Museum, collected by the expedition, 
and the discussion of them covers their myth- 
ological meaning, and their use as ornaments, 
amulets and vessels of use. To a student of 
jade this work will be of intense interest, and 
it supplements Bishop’s great work on Chi- 
nese jade as shown in the Bishop Collection 
in the Metropolitan Miseum. Exactly what 
jade includes we do not here discuss, but we 
note that some of the jade ancient chisels 
figured can be duplicated by jade, or jadeite 
objects found in Asia Minor. 
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Pebbles 


Tur affirmative ticket: WILL-son and 


Mar-SHALL. 


A Daxora court is struggling with a prison- 
er named Szczyz. We don't know what he is 
charged with; but, from his name, we suspect 
it is soda-water—Chicago Dispatch. 


Tuo hope ‘has oft his heart deceived 
And checked his wild elation, 
‘Gene Chafin has again received 
The Prohib. nomination, ; 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Hx rose to speak, and as he rose 

No man on earth was prouder; 
But those who listened only heard 
One oft-repeated, hateful word— 

Or so he thought it—“LOUDER!” . 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A LITTLE girl was reading a composition of 
her own on “Grant’s Work in the Civil War.” 
She got on swimmingly until she reached Lee’s 
surrender at Appomatox Court House. Then 
she told how Lee wore his sword and was 
handsomely attired in full uniform; “while 
Grant,” she announced, “had on nothing but 
an old, ragged union suit.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


“Lots of politics around,” said the anxious- 
looking man to the complacent man with a 
newspaper on his knees in the street car. 

“Plenty, sir—plenty,” was the reply. : 

“Would you mind telling me how you think 
it will turn out?” 

“T think we will get there with both feet.” 

“You do?” 

“T certainly do. There is a wave of enthu- 
siasm that is carrying him right along.” 
“Why I didn’t think he stood any Show at 
all.” 

“No? Well you wait.” 

“I was told that the West was against him.” 

“My dear man, the West is for him bigger’n 
a house.” 

“But New England?” 

“Whipping right into line. You don’t seem 
to be up-to-date on the political situation.” 

“No, I don’t read very much. Do you think 
the election will be close?” 

“No, sir. He will have a thundering ma- 
jority. No, there won't be any dispute as to 
the election. The country has made up its 
mind.” 

The anxious-looking man pondered for a 
moment, and then said: 

“Come to think of it, you have mentioned 
no names. You have asserted that ‘he’ would * 
get there.” 

“And ‘he’ certainly will.” 

“But do you refer to Taft or Roosevelt?” 

“My dear man, T am a lawyer, and my ree- 
ular fee for answering that question is $25 
Do you wish it answered?” 

“No, by thunder!” exclaimed the other. “I 
can go to a clairvoyant and get an answer for 
fifty cents!"—New Orleans Picayune. 
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The New Party’s Platform 


Mr. RooseEvett has been at work on 
the platform of his new party. We have 
said that, as he is to be the party’s can- 
didate for the Presidency, there must be 
somewhere in this platform the assertion 
that he is entitled to a third term and is 
the first American who has deserved to 
hold that office for more than eight years. 
A demand for the recall of court de- 
cisions may be expected, of course, and a 
denunciation of the Republican conven- 
tion for declining to give him a nomina- 
tion. Thus far there have been very few 
signs to show what the remainder of the 
platform will be. Mr. Frank A. Munsey, 
who has vigorously and continuously 
supported the ex-President in his news- 
papers and by his purse, has in mind the 
tariff plank when he says: 

“Mr. Roosevelt will make the fight of his 
life for the industrial and business and com- 
mercial supremacy of America. He will make 
the fight of his life aganst the false economic 
theories of the Democratic party, against the 
ultra-radicalism of the Democratic party. He 
will make the fight of his life for the suprem- 
acy of the American wage, for the protection 


of American industries and the protection of 
our American markets.” 


But Mr. Roosevelt recently permitted 
it to be known that he is in favor of a 
downward revision of the tariff. He sup- 
ported the stand-pat New York platform 
of 1910, and in several public addresses 
he has warmly commended President 
Taft’s plan of revising the tariff by 
means of information obtained by a board 
of experts. 

The resignation of Herbert Knox 
Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, 
who gave up his office in order that he 
might join the new Roosevelt party and 
work for it, may throw some light upon 
the Trust policy of the platform. Mr. 
Smith said, in his letter of resignation, 
that the new party “movement includes 
the principles that I believe in and that 
I have earnestly tried to further, so far 
as I could, during my term of Federal 
service.” Now, this gentleman had been 
engaged for several years in making in- 
vestigations and preparing reports con- 
cerning the great combinations which are 
commonly called Trusts. He had made 
an inquiry about the Harvester Trust. 
in which George W. Perkins was and 
still is deeply interested as an officer and 
a stockholder. It had practically been 
decided by the Department of Justice that 
this Trust should be prosecuted for vio- 
lation of the Sherman act. Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. McCormick and others influential 
with respect to the affairs of the menaced 
corporation, made strenuous objection. 
This was in 1907. Commissioner Smith 
sent to President Roosevelt a long letter 
in which he argued that there ought to be 
no prosecution. He said: 

“T feel that the starting of a suit under the 
Sherman law against this company would, 1n 
the first place, be a moral injustice, and, in 
the second place, would be a reversal of the 
correct and advanced modern policy of the 
President in dealing with corporate business. 

. . It is a very practical question whether 
it is well to throw aw ay now the great influ- 
ence of the so-called Morgan interests, which 
up to this time have supported the advanced 
policy of the Administration.” 

President Roosevelt wrote to Attorney 
General Bonaparte, asking him to “see 
Mr. Perkins and Commissioner Smith 
and go over the matter in full.” He 
added, “Please do not file the suit until I 
hear from you.” And no suit was filed. 

Mr. Perkins has recently been the most 
active and prominent supporter of Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s candidacy. He contributed 
generously to the campaign fund for the 
primaries, and is now in charge of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s interests in certain Western 
States. Mr. Smith has now joined him 
in the work, 


We suppose that Mr. Smith prefers 
regulation of Trust combinations by Fed- 
eral authority to a stern and impartial 
enforcement of the Sherman act. But so 
long as the law exists it should be en- 
forced without favoritism. Mr. Roose- 
velt would have supervision and regula- 
tion by a commission; so would Presi- 
dent Taft. So far as the former’s atti- 
tude can now be ascertained, the policies 
of the two men as to this subject are not 
far apart. Mr. Perkins, however, pre- 
fers Mr. Roosevelt’s, and Mr. Smith 
stands with him. 


At a convention of the new party in 
Michigan, last week, a platform was 
adopted which is said to have been ap- 
proved by Mr. Roosevelt. It begins with 
a denunciation of the “fraud” and “cheat- 
ing” at Chicago, and of the “unholy alli- 
ance of crooked business with crooked 
bosses.” It calls for the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, direct nomina- 
tions, direct election of Senators, equali- 
zation of tax burdens, a parcels post, an 
extension of the postal savings bank sys- 
tem, government ownership of express 
and telegraph service, a physical valua- 
tion of railroad property, more power for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
extension of the civil service law to the 
consular service, equal suffrage, conser- 
vation of natural resources, and “sever- 
ance of the diplomatic service from such 
financial interests as are seeking to ex- 
ploit defenseless nations.” The “Africh 
currency scheme is opposed. Concern- 
ing Trusts and the tariff the platform 
says: 

“The Federal regulation of all corporations 
eugaged in interstate business, and the prohi- 


bition of the creation of artificial values by 
watered stocks and bonds. 

“The maintenance of a protective tariff for 
the benefit of the industries and the laboring 
men of the United States, except where com- 
petition in trade has been destroyed py monop- 
oly, and the tariff is used to exact an un- 
just tribute from the people and unjustly in- 
creases the cost of living.” 


Much of this is good, Parts of it have 
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been supported by one or the other of the 
two great parties. But the declarations 
about certain very prominent subjects are 
not sufficiently specific. So far as the 
civil service is concerned, Mr. Taft would 
go far beyond the suggestions of this 
platform, and his attempts to better the 
condition of Central American countries 
by means of guarded loans should not be 
disapproved. To what extent this Michi- 
gan declaration foreshadows Mr. Roose- 
velt’s national platform we do not know, 
but we shall not be surprised to find more 
radical propositions added when the final 
platform is made known. Press dis- 
patches from Oyster Bay, speaking of 
Mr. Smith’s action and of the aid he 
will give in shaping and defining the new 
party’s policy concerning Trusts, also 
Say: 

“With other issues which will be made 
prominent in the Roosevelt campaign he will 
be able to render great assistance. He is an 
authority, the Colonel says, on ald age pen- 
sions, minimum wage laws and similar sub- 
jects, and he is ready to go on the stump for 
the new party.” 

Does this foreshadow a demand in the 
national platform for old age pensions, 
minimum wage laws, and wage-earners’ 
insurance ? 


Panama Tolls 


THe reader of this owns a _ ninety- 
millionth undivided interest in a piece of 
tropical land, ten miles wide by fifty 
miles long, and he has recently had in- 
vested in his name some $4 in the con- 
struction work being carried on there. 
The question now up to the reader and 
under discussion by his Washington 
agents who have charge of the property 
is whether he should get back the money 
he has put into the enterprise, or draw 
interest on it, or charge it off to “char- 
ity” and let it go at that. Even if the 
last course is decided upon, the perplex- 
ity continues, for there are so many 
worthy objects in need of it. For in- 
stance, there is the American merchant 
marine; or if there is not, there ought to 
be, and, say some, there might be if we 
—the reader, the editor and our partners 
in the concern—will chip in enough to 
make up the difference between profit 
and loss, This is an appeal that engages 
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our sympathies. We should be glad to 
see our flag in every port or to read that 
it is there even tho we cannot afford to 
go and see it. But on the other hand, the 
American merchant marine we have al- 
ways with us, or the need of it, and we 
can contribute to it at any time. Would it 
not be best to keep our business distinct 
from our benevolence, and see first 
whether we are going to get any profit 
out of our investment before we decide 
what use to put it to? 

There are two provisions in the bill 
now pending in the Senate which free 
American vessels from the canal tolls. 
One emanating from the House states 
that : 

“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of the Unitel 
States. 

The other, added by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, reads: 

“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels of 
American registry engaged in the foreign 
trade if the owners agree that such vessels 
may be taken and used by the United States 
in time of war or other public emergency, in 
the discretion of the President, upon full pay- 
ment to the owners of the fair actual value 
at the time of taking.” 

Of course, any vessel of American 
registry may be taken by the United 
States in time of war, whether the own- 
ers agree to it or not, so the two clauses 
taken together mean simply that Amer- 
ican ships engaged in either foreign or 
coastwise trade may go thru the canal 
tree. 

This proposed discrimination has natu- 
rally aroused the opposition of other 
countries, and they have been imperti- 
nent enough to quote from our official 
utterances numerous assurances, from 
1826 to the present, that the privileges 
of the canal were to be extended to all 
nations on terms of equality. We might, 
of course, disregard these protests and 
quotations by saying that we didn’t-mean 
it, or that we had changed our mind, or 
something of the kind, but unluckily our 
name is signed to a document which is 
binding in this case; that is, the Hay- 
Pauncefote tréaty with Great Britain of 
1902. This states explicitly that: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions observing these rules [the rules for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal], on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
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discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect to the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall be just 
and equitable.” 

Now, how can we get around that? It 
would take a smart lawyer to do it. We 
have some smart lawyers in the Senate 
and they are trying to do it, but they are 
having a hard time of it. Senator Lodge 
says “all nations” means “all other na- 
tions.” Senator O’Gorman thinks it 
quite incredible a treaty should have 
been adopted that restricts our right to 
free our own ships from tolls. But that 
question was raised when the treaty was 
under. consideration, and the Senate 
voted by 43 to 27 not to include the fol- 
lowing clause : 

“The United States reserves the right in the 
regulation and management of the canal 
to discriminate in respect to the charges of 
traffic in favor of vessels of its own citizens 
engaged in the coastwise trade.” 

The reason why it was struck out was 
because Great Britain would never have 
accepted it, and so we should never have 
had a chance to dig the canal. 

In 1892 Canada tried to do just what 
some of our Senators want us to do now, 
that is, rebates were granted to Canadian 
vessels using the Welland Canal. We 
threatened retaliation and Canada was 
compelled to revoke the rebate. 

It is true that Austria, Russia and 
Sweden do grant subsidies to their ves- 
sels using the Suez Canal that are prac- 
tically equivalent to the tolls, and that 
the payments made by Great Britain for 
carrying the mails to-India are some- 
times suspiciously close to the charges 
paid by these vessels for the passage of 
the Suez Canal; but it must be remem- 
bered that the British Government does 
not own the Suez Canal or a controlling 
share in it. 

But this matter of subsidies may be 
taken up later. The thing to do now is to 
free the Panama Canal bill from these 
troublesome clauses and pass it prompt- 
ly. Then we can consider on its own 
merits the question of subsidies to Amer- 
ican shipping of all kinds. This will 
have the advantage of making it clear 
that the proposed exemption from tolls 
is really a form of subsidy, just as much 
as if the money were raised by direct 
taxation and paid over to the ship- 
owners. 
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Race Questions at the Olympic 


THERE has been a worldwide athletic 
competition held at Stockholm, and the 
King of Sweden awarded prizes to the 
victors. So much seems to be generally 
agreed upon by the papers, but when it 
comes to the questions of who or what 
were in competition at Stockholm, and 
what kind of superiority was demon- 
strated by the successful contestants, 
there is the widest diversity of opinion. 
“Everybody said that ‘twas a famous 
victory,” but as to its significance, we 
are as much at sea as old Kaspar. It is 
a rule of the laboratory that an experi- 
ment must be so arranged as to decide 
only one point. In the Olympic games 
there were too many factors involved to 
be solved by a single equation. It was 
a contest between individuals, trainers, 
countries and races, all at the same time. 

Of these the most important factor 
was undoubtedly individuality. It was 


essentially one man against the field, the 
field being the world. The competitors 
were not average, typical or representa- 


tive men. They were all picked men, 
picked as individuals because of their 
exceptional natural endowments. As a 
consequence of this method of selection, 
the roll of prize winners reads like a list 
of the greatest authors, artists, scien- 
tists or statesmen of the world; that is, 
names of all nationalities occur in it. 
When we get above a certain level the 
boundaries between countries disappear. 
It is evident from this physical compe- 
tition, as it is in any other field of human 
endeavor, that the differences between 
individuals of the same race or land are 
vastly greater than the differences be- 
tween the average of different races or 
lands. It is not possible to draw any 
conclusion whatever from the Olympic 
games as to the relative physical stamina 
of the various countries, taken as a 
whole or on the average. It is not even 
possible to decide with any degree of 
assurance the allied and equally impor- 
tant question, whether any one country 
is superior to another in the number of 
these exceptional individuals in propor- 
tion to the population. The high stand- 
ing of Sweden and Finland is astonish- 
ing, even after making what seems to be 
the proper allowance for the place of 
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meeting and the attention paid to gym- 
nastics in these countries. The exam- 
ination of a biographical dictionary will 
show the same disproportionate superi- 
ority in science, art and literature. So 
it appears probable that the Scandi- 
navian races do produce more than their 
share of great men. A 

The English papers, in refutation of 
the inference that the low position of 
Great Britain implies degeneracy of the 
race, lay stress upon the advantages of 
the American system of training, which 
a few years ago they condemned as indi- 
cating an ungentlemanly zeal to win. It 
may indeed be questioned whether it is 
worth while to spend so much money 
and time in training a few gifted men to 
do exceptionally well something unim- 
portant in itself, but it is evident that 
the way to win in sport is to make it a 
business. Applied science counts here, 
as in everything else, and the penalty for 
neglecting it is failure. Another impor- 
tant element in the American success is 
the wide range of selection without re- 
gard to class, wealth, race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. In both 
England and America the athletic cham- 
pions mostly come from the colleges, but 
in England the universities and “public 
schools” which devote most attention to 
sports are so hedged about by social and 
pecuniary restrictions as sometimes to 
shut out the best of the nation. It is 
clear that in the physical, as in the intel- 
lectual, field a large net flung wide will 
gather in bigger fish as well as more of 
them. 

The modern Olympic meet is chiefly 
regarded as a contest between nations, 
and here the disappointment of the Eng- 
lish is especially humiliating, because 
they were the first to insist that success 
in sports is a measure of national great- 
ness— Waterloo was won on the cricket 
field, and so forth. The colonials made 
proportionally a better showing than did 
the British Isles, and there is a growing 
disposition to include their exploits with 
those of the mother country. This 
Olympic is leading the English to “think 
imperially” more than any- other event 
since the Boer War, when they “fawned 
on the Younger Nations for the men 
who could shoot and ride.” Perhaps at 
the next Olympic the whole British Em- 
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pire may compete as one country. If 
that had been done this time, “Greater 
Britain” would have won second place. 


The United States alone came near 
scoring as many points as the rest of the 
world put together, and if we add in the 
points won by Great Britain and her col- 
onies it is evident that the English-speak- 
ing countries can “lick all creation.” But 
that we must not call such a combination 
“the Anglo-Saxon race” is manifest by 
a glance at the list of prize winners, The 
United States owes its supremacy over 
all other nations to the fact that it is a 
union of all races. The men in whom we 
take pride have not only English, Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish blood in their veins, but 
Scandinavian, Russian, German, Italian, 
Hawaiian, Indian and other blood as 
well. If the Old World claims all that 
she originally sent to us, America has 
still the Carlisle Indians, and among 
them James Thorpe, the greatest all- 
round athlete of the world. But no; we 
rightfully lay claim to all those sheltered 
under our flag, many of them despised 
and rejected of their native lands. When 


an Italian from Paterson, N. J., kills a 


king we get the blame. Shall we not 
then get the praise when an Italian from 
Paterson, N. J., wins a race? 


Whether such international competi- 
tions do much to promote good feeling 
between different countries is doubtful, 
for they often have the opposite effect. 
But they are of benefit in proving how 
artificial, accidental and unessential are 
the distinctions which we draw and go to 
such great trouble to maintain between 
nation and nation or between race and 
race. On the level of the Stockholm sta- 
dium met men from many lands and 
proved so nearly equal that the chronom- 
eter and the camera had to be employed 
to detect any difference. Finland and 
Hawaii were brought together, and it 
was hard to tell which was the better, he 
upon whom the sun had shone at mid- 
night or he over whom the sun had stood 
at noon. 

“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho 
they come from the ends of the earth.” 
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Passenger Traffic Conditions 


How much of actual benefit the 
American people will derive from the 
jurisdiction ‘of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the express companies 
and their business can only be guessed 
at. The companies will probably fight a 
reduction of rates, and it is doubtful if 
the minds that control them have enough 
grasp of the social situation to realize 
that they could make a larger aggregate 
profit between now and the time when 
parcel carrying will become a govern- 
mental function by treating the public 
liberally than by being disagreeable and 
extortionate. 

There is, however, some encourage- 
ment in the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself. Perhaps it is 
not preposterous to hope that some day 
the commission will give a measure of 
attention to passenger traffic conditions. 

In many particulars these conditions 
are more unsatisfactory now than they 
have been in a generation. The funda- 
mental requirement of safety is noto- 
riously not met. The slaughter of pas- 
sengers by collisions and derailments in 
recent years has been shocking and inex- 
cusable. The less essential but highly 
important requirement of comfort is not 
met. Neither Pullmans nor day coaches 
are kept properly clean, and on many 
lines passengers are subjected to cease- 
less annoyance by the bawling and go- 
ing to and fro of the train peddler with 
his magazines, candies and gimcracks, 
on all of which, it is understood, the rail- 
road company itself pockets the major 
part of what profit may be forthcoming. 
It is possible that a majority of passen- 
gers wish to be able to obtain such 
things after boarding the trains, tho we 
doubt it; but certainly they do not wish 
to be continually pestered and yelled at, 
as they are, for example, on one of the 
principal lines going out of New York 
City. 

The dining car service, by universal - 
testimony, is in almost every respect in- 
ferior to the service ten years ago, and 
this not only east of Chicago, but also 
thruout the West, which formerly boast- 
ed of its superiority over the East in this 
respect. The advancing prices of food 
have of course increased the cost of the 
service, but that does not constitute a 
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reason why the passenger who “has the 
price” should often be unable to get any- 
thing fit to eat on any terms at all. By 
fit to eat we mean food that.is fresh and 
served in a cleanly way. ‘Lhe greater 
part of the stuff set before passengers at 
present is too obviously of the canned 
and cold storage description. Another 
abuse, of long standing, is the practical 
impossibility of getting a few simple, 
well-cooked things in reasonable quan- 
tities. As a rule, the passenger is still 
compelled to buy and pay for larger por- 
tions than he wants, with the result that 
enough food is wasted on every dining- 
car trip to reduce prices materially with- 
out curtailing the company’s profits if 
the business was economically managed 
by competent brains. 

On the economic side, however, the 
crowning abuse of present-day passen- 
ger service is the shameful injustice of 
making the poorer passengers pay for 
the luxuries of the rich. This outrage 
has been systematically worked up by 
the railroads for years, and practically it 
has been curtailed by legislation only to 
the extent of cutting down the rich 
man’s old-time free-pass privileges. In 
the other large items of fast and luxuri- 
ously equipped trains that do not pay, 
and which therefore are necessarily paid 
for out of the proceeds of the carriage 
of relatively humble folk, the abuse is 
getting worse. The latest hold-up de- 
vice has this summer gone into effect 
between New York and Chicago. On 
certain roads it is now impossible to 
make this trip without paying an extra 
fare of five or six dollars, unless one is 
prepared to submit to the loss of time 
and deliberately contrived annoyances of 
trains that are stopped at the greatest 
possible number of way stations, appar- 
ently for the express purpose of making 
them undesirable. 

That American railroad officials 
should continue to talk the old bluff 
about the superiority of our railroad 
service, “built up and maintained by pri- 
vate enterprise,” over the service of the 
state railroads of Europe, is natural 
enough. It is a part of their job; they 
are paid for it. But if any passenger 
who in recent years has traveled on both 
American and Prussian railroads gives 
forth such remarks, he lays himself open 
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to suspicion of his intelligence or his 
moral integrity. 


Wanted: Good Farmers 


One of the greatest needs of the 
United States is an abundance of good 
farmers. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, journeying between New 
York and Chicago, have a remarkable 
opportunity to observe from their Pull- 
man windows the difference between 
good farming and poor, Going one way 
thru Ohio and Fennsylvania, and the 
other way thru Canada from Buffalo to 
Detroit, it is necessary only to look for 
obvious things to learn the indifferent 
way of our own fellow citizens of the 
agricultural vocation and the painstaking 
thrift of our British-American neigh- 
bors. 

South of Lake Erie litter and disorder 
about barns, houses and outbuildings, 
hedges of weeds and bushes along the 
fence lines, and unsheltered farm ma- 
chinery, tell of the farmer who either 
has never been properly trained to his 
work, or whose’ mind is on something 
else than the careful administration of 
his domain. North of Lake Erie one 
rolls thru mile after mile of beautifully 
tilled fields, noting fences and buildings 
in perfect repair and field boundaries 
absolutely clean. The shrubs and bushes 
that stand have been kept for a purpose, 
not thru negligence or because of inade- 
quate energy to use the brush-hook. 

On the Canadian side of the lake live 
stock is abundant. Sheep, cattle and 
horses, always in the landscape, give evi- 
dence that the farmers there have 
learned how impossible it is without live 
stock to keep up the fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of their acres. South of the 
lake, except in specialized areas, like the 
grape-growing region about Cleveland, 
the old land skinning game goes merrily 
on 


The Mohawk Valley and the valley of 
the Ohio were once the potential garden 
of the world. Enormous crops of wheat 
could be raised there, as now in the Red 


River Valley of North Dakota. The 
land skinner exploited them and then 
moved on to the prairies of Illinois and 
Iowa. Having exhausted in those States 
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also the possibilities of making fortunes 
out of nothing, he is now pushing into 
the great Northwest of Canada. We 
have heard laments over the departure 
of American farmers from lowa and 
have read the Canadian newspaper re- 
joicings as the Iowans have crossed the 


border. Lamentations and rejoicings are - 


both misplaced. The United States 
should view the departure of land skin- 
ners with something better than equa- 
nimity. Canada will rue their enter- 
prise. 

Good farming is coming in this coun- 
try, but slowly. From New England 
thru the Middle West and into the Da- 
kotas and Montana it is making its way, 
partly thru the influence of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations, 
partly thru the coming of people who 
know how to farm and are willing to put 
the necessary thought and labor into 
their vocation to carry it on properly. 

The virtues of the old American stock 
were many, and we are among those who 
sincerely hope that it has left an endur- 
ing intellectual and moral influence upon 
the larger American people that is now 
in the making. But it would not be 
truthful to maintain that the old stock 
consisted largely of exemplary farmers, 
tho most of it nominally followed agri- 
culture as an occupation. The American 
has been a land speculator, a land ex- 
ploiter, a forest destroyer, a mining spec- 
ulator and a stock speculator, but not, as 
a tule, a thrifty, patient, practical, scien- 
tific far-seeing farmer. A great popula- 
tion of really good farmers would mean 
more for the material and moral pros- 
perity of this country than almost any 
other one thing that could be named. 


Negro Public Schools 


In more than a dozen States of the 
Union, it is the accepted principle of the 
dominant political party that there must 
be no social relations between the white 


and the colored citizens. Therefore the 
children of the two races must be sepa- 
rated in the public schools; there must 
be a dual school system, one portion 
white, the other colored, and both con- 
trolled by the white section of the people, 
who are the sole ruling element; for, for 
the most part, the colored citizens have 
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been deprived of the ballot by cunning 
devices of law. 

Be it remembered that in these States 
the public school system was imposed 
upon them by the result of the Civil 
War. There was no such system before 
the war, when the negroes were slaves, 
and forbidden to learn to read. When 
the public school system was organized 
they were utterly illiterate, and so were 
multitudes of the whites. The beneficent 
purpose of the new measure established 
by the new constitutions was to give a 
common school education to the children 
of these people, white and black, to the 
blacks as well as the whites, for they 
needed it the most, 

Over forty-five years have now past, 
and it is well that we should consider 
what the result has-been. Beyond ques- 
tion, these States have all accepted the 
school system imposed upon them. It 
has been a blessing to both races. Illit- 
eracy has progressively diminished. But 
it is a fact undeniable that it has been 
adopted and administered mainly in the 
interest of the white people, who had, to 
begin with, more intelligence and practi- 
cally all the wealth, and only meagerly 
and begrudgingly in the interests of the 
negroes, who needed it most. This con- 
clusion is forced upon one who reads 
the reports and statistics gathered in a 
social study made by Atlanta University, 
by the patronage of the John F. Slater 
Fund, and edited by Professor Du Bois. 
under the title “The Common School 
and the Negro American.” We give 
some facts thus gathered from official 
reports, which explain the poor condition 
of the negro public schools and the fail- 
ure of the system to give them a proper 
education. 

In 1909, South Carolina counted 
201,868 white children of school age, for 
whose education was expended $1.<90,- 
733; while for 316,007 negro children 
was expended only $308,153. In the 
same year Alabama spent $2,143.662 for 
her 364,266 white children, and $287,045 
for her 311,552 negro children. There is 
much the same discrimination in all the 
old slave States. except Missouri and 
Texas. South Carolina spent $10.36 on 
each white child and $1.70 on each negro 
child. In Charleston, the white children 
received $35.70 a head, and the negro 
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children $2.55. Is that a square deal? 
Is it strange if the negro rises slowly? 
The white schools of South Carolina ran 
twenty-five weeks; the negro schools fif- 
teen weeks. White schoolhouses were 
built in 1909 costing $255,181, and col- 
ored costing $7,062. Again, is that a 
square deal? In Georgia the two races 
are almost equal in numbers; the whites 
in 1909 had 4,560 schools, and the col- 
ored 2,803. The white schools had 
7,384 teachers; the colored 3,512. In 
South Carolina the average salary paid 
a white woman teacher was $249; that 
paid a colored woman teacher was $91. 
In Alabama the average monthly salary 
of male white teachers was $60.63; of 
colored, $27.18. The average of white 
women teachers was $45.65; of colored, 
$24. To such discrimination there are 
honorable exceptions, particularly in 
Washington, and to a less extent in Bal- 
timore, St. Louis and the States of 
Texas and West Virginia. 

Louisiana affords us instructive fig- 
ures taken from the report of the De- 
partment of Education. The population 


in IQIO was 941,125 whites and 713,874 
colored. The average length of session 
of the white elementary schools was 7.64 
months; of the colored 4.6. The white 
teachers received $2,404,063 and the col- 


ored $202,251. There were 5,001 white 
teachers employed, and 1,285 colored. 
While the white male teachers received 
an average monthly salary of $75.29 the 
colored teacher received $34.25. The 
value of school property, buildings, fur- 
niture, libraries, etc., for whites is 
$7,539,145, and for colored $266,281. Is 
this a square deal? 

The supervision of the colored schools 
is in the hands of county superintendents 
who are frequently incompetent or hos- 
tile. Mr. W. K. Tate, State supervisor 
of elementary rural schools in South 
Carolina says: 

“The negro schools of South Carolina are 
for the most part without supervision of any 
kind. Frequently the county superintendent 
does not know where they are located, and 
sometimes the district board cannot tell where 
the negro school is taught.” 

The fact that not too much education 
for negroes is desired in many quarters 
came out in the answers to questions 
sent to the superintendents in 262 cities 


in fourteen Southern States. The an- 
swers on the whole show progress, altho 
complaint is made of the imperfect tech- 
nical equipment of colored teachers. 
This is not strange considering that the 
public schools have so low a curriculurr 
that they cannot supply teachers, and the 
pay is so low that it does not attract 
those educated in the higher private 
schools. Outside of Washington, Balti- 
more, St, Louis, Kansas City, Dallas and 
Hauston there is practically not one 
fairly equipt high school for negroes in 
all the old South. Atlanta, with a negro 
population of 51,902; Savannah, with 
33,246, and Augusta with 18,344, all in 
Georgia, have no high school, and col- 
ored youths who wish to become teachers 
have to pay for their private schooling. 
The negro pays taxes for white high 
schools, but has none for his own chil- 
dren. There is not in Georgia one col- 
ored high school with a four years’ 
course above the eighth grade, and only 
four towns have any work at. all above 
the eighth grade. Georgia has estab- 
lished an agricultural high school for 
white boys in every Congressional dis- 
trict, but none for negroes, altho they 
form over 45 per cent. of the population 
and live in the rural districts. 

The answers of the city superintend- 
ents show that many of them care much 
less for technical education than they do 
for the teaching of cooking, sewing, 
laundry, carpentry, etc. Where the sin- 
gle teacher has to attend to these things 
in the lower grades, the essential read- 
ing, writing and ciphering must suffer. 
Many superintendents dislike a teacher 
with too much “egotism” or “individu- 
ality,” who will not teach the negro “to 
know his place,” and they prefer the 
half-trained scholar of an _ industrial 
school, and will then complain that the 
teacher “lacks culture.” To illustrate 
the kind of teachers sometimes preferred 
there is given this’ reprint of a note re- 
ceived from the teacher of the largest 
colored school in a Georgia county; she 
teaches over 100 scholars and has $14 a 
month salary : 

“may 12. TAT2. 

“Prof. ———, T drop yo this card to let vo 
know that T will he in on that early train 


mundav morning tell mrs. markus to meet the 
train. 


“Yours amine 
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What might be expected from prepos- 
sessions we have an example of in the 
answer from the superintendent of Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky.: 

“Defects: Their race and blood are against 
them. They lack originality and initiative. 
Opinion: They are doing some good, but not 
an amount commensurate with the time and 
money. They should have more training in 
agriculture, manual and domestic science.” 

This from Covington, Ky.: 

“Defects: Lack of accurate scholarship and 
professional courtesy. Opinion: In upper 
grades more attention needs to be given to 
industrial and vocational, less to the purely 
academic studies.” 

From New Orleans the superintendent 
advises that the public school “should be 
vocational after the fourth grade.” This 
is from Cape Girardeau, Mo.: “Work 
should be almost wholly industrial” ; 
‘from Lexington, Mo., ‘““‘Too much time 
spent on things that are not practical. 
Need of more industrial training”; at 
Abbeville, S. C., “More domestic work 
is wanted, even at the expense of high 
school work.” There are many such 
“opinions,” but the number of those 
superintendents who show intelligent 
sympathy and recognize improvement 
under handicaps is large. 

A radical and fair improvement in the 
negro public schools is not to be expect- 
ed so long as negroes are to so great an 
extent excluded from the ballot by re- 
strictive laws in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia. 
Mississippi and Louisiana. The latter 
State has 152,135 registered white voters 
and but 1,743 registered colored voters. 
The lower class of whites does not wish 
negro suffrage or negro schools lest ne- 
groes should equal or surpass them. In 
Pulaski County, Ga., five negro school 
buildings were burned in 1909 by incen- 
diary fires. and they have been frequent 
in the Gulf States. In Alabama the 
average length of negro public schools 
was reduced from 95 days to 92 in 1908. 
and then to 90 in 1910, while the average 
salary naid negro teachers was also re- 
duced There is a constant attempt to 
reduce the number of grades in the 
negro public schools. And yet, thruout 
most of the South, the negro taxes. 
direct and indirect. not only support 
their own schools. but supplement the 
white schools, as has been admitted by 
Southern State superintendents. 
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Andrew Lang, who died 
died July 21, at the age 
of sixty-eight, was one 
of the most versatile and voluminous of 
English authors. He was often referred 
to as “the syndicate,” because it seemed 
incredible that so many critiques, trans- 
lations, introductions, poems, histories 
and miscellaneous articles could come 
from a single pen. But however dry or 
recondite the subject, he never failed to 
enliven it by his characteristic humor 
and graceful literary style. What a pity 
that such a man when he leaves the 
world could not bequeath to some one 
his well-stored brain. This is a trite 
thought, but one that must recur when 
we think that such an accumulation of 
historical, biographical, bibliographical, 
literary and legendary lore has -never 
before been gathered into one mind and 
never will be again. It is a unique col- 
lection that the world has now lost. In 
the eighties Mr. Lang contributed to 
THE INDEPENDENT “Letters on Litera- 
ture” almost évery week, and in recent 
years we have had the following articles 
from his pen: “The Crime of Jasper,” 
September 14, 1905; “The Poets’ Trade 
Union,” May 17, 1906; “The ‘Occult’ 
Up to Date,” November 8, 1906; “The 
Romance of Lost Heirs,” December 13, 
1906; “Mr. Lang’s Ghost,” January 24, 
1907; “Hawthorne’s Tales of Old 
Greece,” April 4, 1907; “St. Andrew’s 
Links,” June 18, 1908; “The Humors of 
Collecting,” June 16, 1910; “A New 
Theory of Shakespeare,” December 22, 
1910; “Dr. Hempl’s Discovery,” Febru- 
ary 9, 1911; “Fear and Ghosts,” March 
21, 1912. 


Andrew Lang 


Secretary Wilson goes 
so far as to propose to 
take charge of an effort 


Horse Breeding 


to reconstruct the Morgan breed of 
horses. This breed has been allowed to 
almost entirely lapse, but it is said to 
have been the nearest to a complete home 
and farm animal ever produced. The 
English Government is in somewhat the 
same fix. It has recently made a grant 
of $200,000 to a development committee, 
to be used for the breeding of light 
horses. The United Kingdom has been 
sold out of the genuine English home 
and carriage horse. The money will be 
distributed during the year in the way of 
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King’s premiums. Thorobred stallions, 
with a certificate of soundness, will be 
offered to the farmers, and the object 
will be to establish an English breed that 
will be serviceable for driving, for farm 
work, and as a general utility horse in 
English families. The object will not be 
to create a racer, but a thoroly healthy, 
handsome and useful animal. The 
American people are as deeply interested 
as the English people in this creation, or 
if it be to bring back the Morgan, this 
recreation of a thoroly beautiful and 
useful and healthy family horse. Instead 
of abolishing the horse, the automobile 
has put out of use the scrub, and made 
much stronger the demand for a more 
ideal home animal. The race horse is a 
marvel in its way, but it is not the horse 
for the common people. The Arabs alone 
have so far been able to secure in the 
horse a companion, a friend and co- 
operator. 


How much is the 
The Value of a Vote franchise worth ? 

Apparently that de- 
pends upon whether you have it or 
not. In. England we see women 
willing to starve for it. They throw 
stones and hatchets at Premier Asquith 
because he will not give it to them, 
and yet he incidentally disclosed the fact 
in Parliament the other day that he did 
not regard it as worth $100. For that 
sum he could have purchased the right to 
cast a vote for another representative in 
Parliament, that of Oxford University. 
Mr. Asquith is a B. A. of Oxford, but the 
price at which the M. A. is sold is “a 
very substantial sum of money for a 
voung man and a poor man,” and he has 
“never since been tempted to incur the 
otiose expenditure.” Yet his vote for the 
Oxford M. P. would doubtless be more 
influential than the three or more other 
franchises that he possesses elsewhere. 
because the number of electors, Oxford 
M. A.’s, is not large. Since he does not 
want this vote himself what a pity that 
he cannot sell it to Mrs. Pankhurst, who 
would very likely pay the $100 and a bit 
extra for the right. But altho the Pre- 
mier is unwilling to grant the franchise 
to women he is earnestly striving to rec- 
tify some of the lesser injustices of the 
British electoral law. The bill he is now 
pushing thru Parliament will give the 





ballot to about 2,000,000 men who are now 
disfranchised and will take away the ex- 
tra votes from those who, on account of 
having property in different places or 
possessing university degrees, have now 
the right of plural voting. 


Ledgers recently dis- 
A Bad Investment covered at Palos, 

Spain, show that the 
amount spent by Columbus in fitting out 
the expedition with which he discovered 
the New World was about $7,000. Since 
money went further in those days this is 
equivalent to about ten times that sum, or 
$70,000, according to our present stand- 
ard of values. At any rate, it was too 
big a price to pay for the property. We 
do not mean to say anything against 
America, It is a nice enough place in its 
way. But it was not worth what was 
paid for it, as any schoolboy will see at a 
glance. For if Queen Isabella, instead of 
pawning her jewels to invest in this 
Wild West scheme, as women will, had 
put the money into a savings bank at 4 
per cent. compounded semi-annually or 
into gilt-edged securities paying that 
rate (your banker will furnish you a list 
of them), it would by this time have 
amounted to $587,202,560,000, Now the 
total wealth of the United States is only 
$130,000,000,000, and if we call the rest 
of America worth as much again we see 
that Spain would have lost $327,202,560,- 
ooo thru that careless speculation of her 
revered sovereign, even if she had kept 
hold of the property. Since, however, 
the land was in the course of time all 
preempted by the squatters, Spain lost 
the title to it, so the six hundred billion 
dollars in round numbers was a total sac- 
rifice. If Spain had that money now that 
country would be a hundred times richer 
than it is, Let this be a lesson to us all not 
to invest in distant real estate, no matter 
how cheap it seems to be at the time. 


The Mote British newspapers are 
and the Beam loud in their scorn of the 
crime, graft and degen- 

eracy of America because an ex-race- 
track gambler was shot by some of his 
pals at the entrance to one of the princi- 
pal hotels in New York and the mur- 
derers, strolling across the street, rode 
away in an automobile. Such a thing 
could not happen under the Union Jack, 
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we hear. That is true. But why? Be- 
cause the crime of which Rosenthal and 
his murderers are alike’ guilty is in Eng- 

land and His Majésty’s dominions be- 
' yond the seas not regarded as any crime 
at all, but an established custom and pop- 
ular pastime. The trouble arose from the 
enforcement of the New York law pro- 
hibiting betting on the races, The gam- 
blers finding their occupation gone quar- 
reled with each other and one of them 
turned informer. Now in England Ros- 
enthal would have continued to practise 
his profession with the approval of the 
public. He might by reason of it have 
been admitted into the sacred circle of the 
aristocracy and even basked in the smiles 
of royalty. Some years ago when the 
King of England appeared in court (po- 
lice court) as witness in a gambling case 
it was not because he had been gambling 
and had provided the apparatus and 
served as dealer. No, that was all right, 
but some of his set had gone a bit fur- 
ther and cheated at the game, which was 
too much even for the British standard 
of morals. In New Zealand and some of 
the Australian states Rosenthal might 
not only have continued taking bets on 
horse races, but have received a salary 
from the government for doing it, since 
racetrack gambling is one of the new 
functions which the progressive govern- 
ments of those countries have assumed. 
In England Rosenthal could not have 
turned informer, because the newspapers 
supply the desired information as to 
where and how to bet. The bill which 
the Bishop of Hereford introduced into 
Parliament to prohibit the advertising of 
lotteries and other forms of gambling 
was withdrawn by him on July 11 be- 
cause everybody said it was absurd and 
impossible. And so it was from a British 
pointof view,tho in the United States such 
laws have long been enforced. The New 
York police are accused of protecting the 
bookmakers, instead of arresting them. 
The British police are not subject to this 
temptation, for the simple reason that it 
is a part of their official duties to protect 
bookmakers, instead of arresting them. 
Who would dare to interfere, as have 
American legislators, with “the sport of 
kings”? The worst charge that has been 
brought against New York is that the 
gamblers gave money to certain police 
officials in order that they might run se- 
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cretly their illegal gaming tables. But 
last year the gamblers of France paid the 
Government 15 per cent. of their gross 
receipts, $1,441,000, in order that they 
might run openly their legal gaming ta- 
bles. Those who live in glass houses 
should not call the kettle black. 


Modernism in the In many ways has 
Roman Breviary Pius X attempted to 

kill the hydra-headed 
monster of modernism. Accused of it, 
priests have missed the miter; doctors in 
divinity have been dismissed from semi- 
naries; newspapers and magazines sup- 
prest ; church histories, approved by com- 
petent authority, put upon the Index; 
well-known Catholic scholars objects of 
suspicion; bishops and even cardinals 
suspected; in a word, modernism like a 
cancer corrodes Catholicism. Now it dis- 
turbs the Congregation of Rites, accord- 
ing to the Jesuit weekly America. 

“The Congregation of Rites has sent a cir- 
cular to all bishops and generals of religious 
orders and congregations, requesting each, in 
the name of the Sovereign Pontiff, to appoint 
a commission to examine into the historical 
lessons of the breviary for the special feasts 
of his diocese or order, comparing them with 
ancient codices, if these exist, or with ap- 
proved tradition, and using all diligence to 
restore the true history, in case they should 
find existing lessons to have departed from it. 
The revised lessons are to be sent to the Con- 
gregation with the reasons of any addition, 
omission, or change that may have been 
made.” 

The Breviary legends received rough 
handling from Duchesne in ‘his “Liber 
Pontificum” and “Fastes Episopaux,” 
from Houtin in his “Apostolic Origins 
of the French Church” and from the lay- 
man Dufourcq, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, who wrote up the 
Roman martyrology ; likewise the priest 
who uses the non-de-plume Saintyves 
exposed the various legends of France. 
Perhaps, however, the new commission 
is intended merely to bolster up the im- 
mortal legends. 


The annual statistics of 
‘Protestant foreign mis- 
sions, as given by the Mis- 
sionary Review, show real progress. 
The total communicants for 1911 of the 
American missionary societies is given 
as 876,299, as against 400,616 for 1900; 
while those for the British societies is 
675,645, against 364,584 for 1900; and 


Progress in 
Missions 
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of the German societies 272,082, against 
157,480. . When to these are added the 
remaining missions of the world we are 
given a present total of 2,304,318 com- 
municants for I9gII, against 1,370,545 
for 1900, the number nearly doubling in 
eleven years. This increase corresponds 
very nearly with that given by the de- 
cennial censuses of India, where the per- 
centage of increase is very much greater 
than that of population. The number 
of adherents is about double that of 
communicants, the total given being 4,- 
875,454, and 1,477,049 scholars. The 
total home income of the American so- 
cieties for 1911 was $12,290,005; of the 
British societies, $8,994,195; of the Ger- 
man, $2,076,884; of others, $1,936,030, 
which gives a total for Christendom of 
$25,297,074. That the converts are not 
all “vice Christians’ may be gathered 
from the fact that their own contribu- 
tions were $5,519,184. While these fig- 
ures are encouraging, they give no occa- 
sion for pride, when compared with the 
amount paid in this country alone for in- 
toxicants and tobacco. 


One of the ablest of our 
contemporaries, comment- 
ing upon the rush of col- 
lege boys to secure vacation work, while 
complimenting them for their readiness 
to do something, takes occasion to show 
the immense value of knowing one thing, 
or a few things, well, rather than a smat- 
tering of all sorts of stuff, that cannot 
be used. It tells us that, from its own 
observation, very few of the boys or the 
girls, now offering themselves for jobs, 
have anything definite that they can do. 
They are rather looking for something 
that can be easily done, and for large 
salaries. They do not.even seem to be 
anxious to be particularly helpful, rather 
to get short hours and good wages; a 
good deal as in college they are trained 
to hunt for easy snaps in their selection 
of studies.. A business man is quoted 
as saying: “I would rather have an ap- 
plicant tell me that he can do one thing 
thoroly well.” Then comes the question 
why more of these young folk are not 
looking for work in the country than in 
the cities. Thev are wanted on the 
farms, right bad, and right now. It is 
harvest time, and the work is healthy 


Farm Work 
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and the wages are good. Every young 
man and every young woman in the 
schools of the United States could find 
work on the farms for the next two 
months, immensely improving health, 
while toughening muscles; and go 
back with pockets full. The lecture 
is a good one, and it is timely, and withal 
we endorse it as the very key to suc- 
cess. Let our young folks do something, 
and do it well, and they will never be 
short of situations. Let them get out of 
the city as far as possible, and do good 
wholesome ozone work in the fields. 
They can feel at the same time that they 
are public benefactors as well as private 
reapers, for they are putting into the 
public granary bushels of wheat that are 
in danger of being wasted for lack of 
hands to harvest. We know of a good 
many college graduates that are in need 
of just the same lesson. They have 
crowded the professions, to the detri- 
ment of themselves and everybody else. 
There is nothing nobler under the sun 
than farm work. 


Over 1,200 stenographers of various 
countries have petitioned the Holy See to 
have St. Gynesius of Arles proclaimed 
the patron saint of shorthand writers. 
Considering their need we trust this peti- 
tion will not be granted without having 
first received assurance from St. Gynesius 
that he will accept the responsibility and 
perform its duties. 


Henri Poincaré, a sketch of whose life 
and philosophy was published in our 
series of “Twelve Major Prophets of 
Today,” October 5, 1911, died in Paris 
July 17. It is a great loss to France and 
the world that this brilliant mathemati- 
cian, astronomer and philosopher should 
have been taken away in the hight of his 
powers at the age of fifty-eight. 


First, to smash the Republican party 
as the Republican party did the Whigs. 

Second, to out-Lloyd-George Lloyd- 
George as a radical. 

Third, not to be elected this time, but 
four years hence. 

These we surmise are the three car- 
dinal expectations of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Colonel Harvey is willing to make up, 
but not to kiss. 
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Fraternal Insurance Rates 


AccorDING to the distinguished Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Colorado, 
Hon. W. L. Clayton, who has recently 
issued a special bulletin to fraternal in- 
surance associations and their managers, 
“the laws of mortality are fixed by 
Divinity, and must be respected by mor- 
tals here below.” There are those, per- 
haps, who will regard this unqualified 
assertion of the commissioner as dog- 
matic, while others will see in it an in- 
dulgence in theological science some- 
what foreign to the jurisdiction of an 
insurance commissioner. It. would be 
useless for these carpers to challenge the 
statement, however, and attempt to put 
tt to the proof, for if the laws of mor- 
tality are not fixed by Divinity, how and 
by whom are they regulated? And if by 
locating all mortals “here below,” we 
are bound to infer that the immortals 
are all above, what essential difference 
will that make? The commissioner is on 
rather solid ground in a subsequent 
assertion when he says that the laws of 
mortality “cannot be affected by resolu- 
tions of assemblies or acts of legis- 
lature.” In a general sense this is true. 

The precautions that organized soci- 
ety takes in the shape of laws against the 
spreading of disease ; the maintenance of 
boards of health; the establishment of 
an elaborate scientific system of public 
hygiene and inspection; the efforts made 
to suppress adulterations in foodstuffs, 
medicines and beverages ; the discoveries 
made by medical men in locating the 
causes of physical decay and disease, 
and in neutralizing them, have done 
something along the line of reducing the 
mortality believed to have been “fixed by 
Divinity.” The claim made by statisti- 
cians that the improvements made dur- 
ing the past one hundred years have re- 
sulted in increasing the term of human 
longevity fifteen years, is probably well 
within the bounds of reason. 

But all this is aside from the good 
general advice which Commissioner 
Clayton tenders to the fraternal societies 
and those interested in advancing their 


usefulness. He is trying to impress 
upon them the necessity for adequate 
premium-rates as the only reliable safe- 
guard of the contracts they are making 
with their members. Rates must be 
made “to conform to those actuarially 
estimated to be scientifically and mathe- 
matically adequate,” he correctly insists. 
That in some instances they have been 
scandalously inadequate, is notorious; 
and that others continue in that state, 
greatly to the peril of certificate holders, 
is beyond contradiction. It is fully con- 
ceded that the managers of all, or nearly 
all, American fraternal societies not only 
desire to place them on a sound actuarial 
basis, but that they are struggling to do 
so. Commissioner Clayton calls the at- 
tention of all to the provisions of the 
“Mobile Bill,” formulated and recom- 
mended for adoption in all the States by 
the National Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention, at their meeting in Mobile 
in 1910, and commends them to their 
practice. “Fraternal insurance,” he ob- 
serves, in conclusion, “has served a noble 
purpose to humanity, and is deserving of 
recognition in the insurance world, . . 
and we want to admonish this member- 
ship, not only to support, but urge upon 
your administrative officers the full and 
complete adjustment of your societies to 
the Mobile Bill.” 


AN examination of the People’s Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, recently completed by the 
insurance departments of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, shows its condition at May 31, 
1912, as follows: Cash capital, $1,000,- 
000; total assets, $1,955,923; unearned 
premiums and all other liabilities, except 
capital stock, $817,910; surplus as re- 
gards policyholders, which includes the 
capital, $1,138,013 ; net surplus, $138,013. 
As compared with the net surplus on 
December 31, 1910, the above figures 
show a loss of $158,060. 


Tue bill abolishing the Louisiana fire 
insurance rating law, recently passed by’ 
the Legislature, has been“ approved by 
Governor Hall. 
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Financial 


Fiscal Year’s Foreign Trade 


lr is shown by the Government’s re- 
port concerning our foreign commerce in 
the fiscal year that ended with June that 
both exports and imports largely exceed- 
ed those of any preceding year, the in- 
crease of exports over those of 1911 hav- 
ing been $155,000,000 and the increase of 
imports $125,000,000. The total, $3.857,- 
648,262, exceeded the former high record 
(that of 1911) by $281,000,000. If the 
trade with Hawaii and Porto Rico had 
been included, the total would have been 
about $4,000,000,000. The following ta- 
ble shows the exports, imports and excess 
of exports, beginning with 1896, the last 
year in which exports were less than 
$1,000,000,000 : 


Excess of 
Exports. 


+ $2, 204,222,088 $1,653,420,174 $550,795,914 
2,048,601,392 1,527,085, 520,706, 304 


Year. 
. 1912 
IgiI . 


Exports. Imports. 


1i9gI0 .. 


1909 


1908 .. 
1907 .. 
1906 .. 
1905 .. 
1904 .. 
1903 .. 
1902 .. 
190I .. 
1900 .. 
18090 .. 
18908 .. 
1897 .. 
1896 .. 


1,744,984,720 


.. 1,600,011,104 


1,860,773,346 
1,880,851,078 
1,743,864,500 
1,518,561,666 
1 ,400,827,271 
1,420,141,679 
1,381,719,401 
1,487,764,901 
1,394,483,982 
1,227,023,302 
1,231,482,330 
1,056,993,356 

882,606,938 


1,556,043,430 
1,311,920,224 
1,194,341,792 
1,434,421,425 
1,226,562,446 
1,117,513,071 
991,087,371 
1,025,719,237 
903,320,948 
823,172,165 
849,041,184 
697,148,480 
616,049,654 
764,730,412 
779,724,074 


188,037,290 
351,090,880 
666,431,554 
446,429,653 
517,308,054 
401,048,595 
469,739,9c0 
304,422,422 
478,308.453 
664,592,826 
544,541,808 
529,874,813 
615,432,676 
296,263,144 
102,882,264 


Agricultural exports, in the. year just 
ended, were almost the same in value as 
those of 1911, each total slightly exceed- 
ing $944,000,000. In the last ten years 
breadstuffs have declined from $267,500,- 
000 to $110,500,000, while cotton has 
risen from $313,000,000 to $565,000,000. 
As agricultural exports remained the 
same, the year’s gain, of course, was 
mainly in exports of manufactured goods. 
Imports free of duty were $881,743,144, 
or 53% per cent. of all the imports. Ex- 
ports of gold exceeded imports by $8,- 
369,848, and exports of silver were larger 
than imports by $17,840,196. 


; ..Reports from Chicago say that 
the prices of shoes of all grades are soon 
to be increased by about 20 per cent., 
owing to the high cost of leather. 
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Cotton Futures 


THE Beall bill, passed in the House 
last week by a vote of 95 to 25, prohibits 
all dealing in cotton “futures,” as they 
are called, or all exchange contracts for 
the purchase or sale or cotton in months 
following the date of the transaction. 
The penalties are severe, being fines or 
imprisonment or both. This legislation 
is aimed at “gambling,” and many who 
support it believe it is in the interest of 
the cotton planter. We are not con- 
vinced that the planter would gain by 
such a law, which, by its effect upon 
cotton exchanges, would tend to narrow 
his ready market and to prevent a kind 
of trading which, in the long run, exerts 
a steadying influence upon prices. Such 
legislation would injuriously affect 
manufacturers, who have become accus- 
tomed to “hedge” against, or to fortify, 
their transactions in the market for im- 
mediate delivery by purchases or sales 
of futures. The advocates of the meas- 
ure should seek to ascertain whether 
they cannot prevent harmful speculation 
or gambling without interfering with 
what may fairly be called legitimate 
methods of business. 


..In the year ending with March 
Canada paid bounties on manufactures 
as follows: Manila binder twine, $50,556; 
wire rods, $166,750; lead, $178,288; pe- 
troleum, $141,935. 


....The Empire Trust Company, of 
which Le Roy W. Baldwin is president, 
and Myron J. Brown is secretary, pro- 
poses to increase its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The total re- 
sources of this company now amount to 
21,660,883. 


.. British consols made a new low 
record on the 19th, selling at 74. This 
is the lowest price since 1826, and the 
consols were then 3 per cents. Now, the 
rate is 24% per cent. In‘the course of a 
long article the editor of the London 
Statist, a strong financial journal, says 
“the main cause is the universal belief at 
home and abroad that war is inevitable 
between this country and Germany.” 





